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aA iy] Ca OW to deal, according to mu- 

¥ seum methods, with the 
book-making, or, to use a 
more accurate phrase, the 
recording arts, is a somewhat 
perplexing question. They 
of all arts produce the most 
abundant ‘‘ proofs” of their 
existence and lend them- 
; selves easily to attractive and 
effective installation. Their pathway down the 
ages is literally strewn with the monuments of 
primitive writings, to say nothing of the whole 
libraries issued by each ‘‘old printer and modern 
“press.” But it is this that creates the difficulty. 
It is like the child in the toy shop. There is plenty 
to be had, but there are certain limitations as to 
carrying capacity and purse. ‘The conditions im- 
posed in a museum are, however, not simply consid- 
erations of space and means. The prime requisite 
is to have a definite object in view, a particular 
story to tell in words of well-arranged material 
objects and specimens. 

Now, shall the theme be the progress man has 
achieved since the days of savagery in the methods 
of recording his thoughts? ‘This is as the anthro- 
pologist would have it. Or shall it be a study of 
successive modern epochs to suit the bibliographer 
and historian? Shall the artistic element predom- 
inate or shall everything be made subordinate to 
the purely technical? Shall delicacy of touch and 
accuracy of detail or the chemistry of light and the 
science of chromatics be made the objective ? 

Amid such diverse view-points it is necessary to 


* Since this article was written Mr. Burchard has severed his connection 
with the Museum, and the sections of Printing and Graphic Arts have been 
placed in charge of the Curator of Anthropology, who has a wide acquaintance 
with the recording arts. He willcare for any relics or specimens that may 
be sent to the Museum by those interested in the development of these collec- 
tions. Specimens should be forwarded to the Director of the Museum.— 
EDITOR. 


choose the most desirable. It will not do to ignore 
the past and dwell simply on the methods of today ; 
or vice versa. The simple beginnings must be com- 
bined with the technical and artistic in the proper 
proportions of each to satisfy the interests of ar- 
cheologist, librarian, artist, engraver and printer. 

The plan adopted at the Field Museum was 
based on this conception of. the evolution of the 
recording arts: that they did not become a notable 
factor in civilization until that wonderful golden 
age between four and five centuries ago. Like one 
of those magnificent rockets shot up over the Court 
of Honor during the Exposition year, the long trail 
of whose light reaches a dizzy height and then all 
of a sudden bursts into a radiant sun emitting still 
farther up a dozen sparkling rays that illumine 
the heavens—such has been the evolution of the 
methods and means for recording thought. 

For five thousand years or more mankind 
wrestled with the problem, using every material, 
even the most refractory — bark, hides and stone. 
The Egyptian hieroglyphic developed into the 
Phoenician and Greek alphabet; the Grecian man- 
uscript carried the classics over to Rome; the 
Church of Rome became the literary workshop of 
the Middle Ages and through her scriptorium, as 
Mr. Putnam, in ‘‘ Books and Their Makers in the 
Middle Ages,” so well points out, saved the day 
for learning and made possible the great classic 
Renaissance. 

The written manuscript was substituted for 
the wood engraved xylographs from which were 
printed the Biblia Pauperum and the earliest books 
printed from blocks. ‘Thus was the slender line of 
light carried up to the fifteenth century. 

Then came the sunburst of printing. Linen 
paper in quantity was substituted for expensive 
parchment and made possible the multiplication 
of books. ‘The wood engraving and letterpress 
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of the block book parted company. ‘The former 
branched out into copper and steel plate and the 
innumerable varieties of the graphic arts. ‘The 
latter advanced from crude movable type to artistic 
fonts and the stereotyped slugs of the linotype. 
Since that historic epoch these two branches have 
ramified with increasing complexity and elaborate- 
ness until today we see the wide circle of mechan- 
ical and photo-mechanical processes of printing and 
illustrating. 

What has been gathered in the Museum in the 
line of specimens to illustrate this extensive history 
seems by contrast very meager. But everything 
must have a beginning. The central idea in the 
collection, then, is that triumphal entry of printing 
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one case to illustrate both the diversity of material 
employed and the variations in shapes and styles. 
Here are to be seen an Assyrian brick covered with 
cuneiform letters; a sacred Pali book, from Siam, 
of palm leaves incised and rubbed with oil ; an illus- 
trated work on landscape gardening in Japanese 
and on Japanese paper; a Hebrew manuscript roll 
of the Scriptures on parchment, and Count Loubat’s 
reproduction in colors of the No. 3773 Maya Codex, 
with its grotesque rebus writing the original of 
which, printed on maguey paper is now preserved 
in the Vatican Library. 

Manuscript writing, or paleography, including 
miniature painting, is a science in itself. For two 


thousand years or more man recorded his thoughts 
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THANKSGIVING MORNING IN BUNCOMBE COUNTY. 


and illustration into the modern world of arts. 
To it the specimens illustrating the earlier history 
open the way. From it issues the technical devel- 
opment of recent times. 

Two alcoves conspicuously located off the north 
court at the main entrance to the Museum are 
devoted to these collections. In the one, the art 
and history of printing is developed ; in the other, 
wood engraving and its progeny — the arts of illus- 
tration — keep company. 

In the printing section is now being prepared, as 
an introductory chapter, charts to show compara- 
tively the development of alphabets, tracing down 
to their origin the forms of our letters. Specimens 
of the books of all nations are being assembled in 


in this form, and the style of the earliest printed 
books was based on lettering and ornamentation of 
the written model. A manuscript collection that 
would illustrate worthily the uncial, the minuscule, 
the majuscule and other medieval forms of writing, 
and a set of writer’s tools — the stylus, the tablets, 
the rolls— is an expensive but essential link in the 
chain that joins the hieroglyph at one end to type 
at the other. The work of Roman publisher with 
his hundred or more slave writers, and the produc- 
tions of the pious monks who thought to win indul- 
gences by the number or beauty of the Bibles or 
missals they wrote and illuminated, must in time 
find place in the Museum collection, for they form 
the vestibule to the great Hall of Printing. A 
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picture on exhibition of the monks before the cases 
in the Abbey at St. Die, setting up the ‘‘ Cosmo- 
graphia,” serves to point out the transition from 
the monk as scribe to the monk as printer. 

The great era of invention is ushered in by a 
series of portraits of Gutenberg and Coster, who 
divide first honors ; Aldus, Elzevir and Wynkin de 
Worde, the great printer-publishers of the sixteenth 
century; and Franklin, the printer-philosopher. 
There are pictures of monuments to the memory of 
these men, and representations of scenes attending 
the discovery of movable type, and interiors of early 
pressrooms. Only a few specimens illustrating the 
handiwork of these first printers have been col- 
lected, but excellent and costly copies of incunabula 
are at the Newberry and Public libraries, accessible 
to those interested. There is, of course, an unlim- 
ited demand for contributions of relics, pictures or 
books to fill out this historical series. 

Specimens to illustrate practical printing are, at 
least in Chicago, most available. Again, there are 
here large gaps to be filled, although the main out- 
lines may be said to be sketched in. A specimen 
form, with type, furniture, chase, quoins, electro- 
type and impressions, was specially made for the 
collection by the American Type Founders’ Com- 
pany. ‘The unique display made by the Hamilton 
Manufacturing Company at the World’s Fair illus- 
trates wood type. A complete series that will 
clearly show to-the public the various steps and 
appliances in the processes of stereotyping and 
electrotyping is being prepared by the A. N. Kel- 
logg Newspaper Company. Illustrations of type 
nomenclature, proof-correcting, paper Sizes, etc., to 
induct the uninitiated into the further mysteries 
of the craft are being arranged by Mr. U. A. Doh- 
man, in charge of the Museum’s printing office. An 
exhibit of fine printing includes copies of de luxe 
books, as well as frames containing fancy and 
decorative printing from the Government Printing 
Office of Germany, as shown at the Exposition. 

The printing press is so broad a subject that 
comprehensive treatment is difficult. The United 
States National Museum has contributed pictures of 
historic presses from the fifteenth to the eighteenth 
centuries, among others of Franklin’s printing 
press, now in that museum, the ‘‘ Clymer” Colum- 
bian press, as well as the presses of Gutenberg, 
Caxton and Ruthven. In a large glass case, as 
shown in the accompanying illustration, is an old 
Ramage printing press of the style of the last cen- 
tury, which developed into the modern Washington 
hand press. This was contributed by Barnhart 
Brothers & Spindler, by whom it was bought in 
North Carolina, where it was used during the war 
by the Confederate Government for note printing, 
and by General Lee to print the farewell address to 
hisarmy. Next to this relic with its heavy wooden 
frame are placed illustrations presented by R. Hoe 
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& Co. of their rotary multicolor perfecting presses, 
turning out a sixteen-page daily with four pages of 
illustrations in five colors each, folded and counted 
ready for the newsboy, at the rate of 30,000 per 
hour. ‘The Mergenthaler Company has sent speci- 
mens of linotype slugs and matrices, together with 
an excellent photograph of this machine that is 
revolutionizing the newspaper business. ‘The series 
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of models exhibited by the United States Patent 
Office at Atlanta to show the evolution of the press 
may in time be duplicated for this collection. 

Papermaking has not as yet been taken up, but 
the Department of Botany of the Museum has 
already gathered a collection covering woods used 
as paper materials and their manufacture. 

Bookbinding is illustrated through the coopera- 
tion of P. Ringer & Co., and their foreman, Mr. 
Herzberg. A series of book specimens and photo- 
graphs show each the successive stages in covering 
a book, and in a way that will give the publica clear 
idea of the processes involved in this art. A few 
specimens of fine bindings accompany the display. 

In the second alcove, devoted entirely to illustra- 
tion, a beginning is made at showing the wide 
range of the graphic arts. The carefully elabo- 
rated and logical classification of Mr. S. R. 
Koehler, the recognized leading authority in these 
arts and now curator of the graphic art sections 
at both the,Boston and National museums, is 
adopted as the basis of arrangement. 

In this section wood engraving is made the 
point of departure, ranking first because of its 
antiquity. The technic of wood engraving is 
illustrated by the wood block, the wash and photo 
design on wood, and the finished block, all contrib- 
uted by Harper & Brothers’ engraving depart- 
ment, the employes of which added a full set of 
gravers. Wood engraved. designs contributed by 
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the same firm include the work of such representa- 
tive artists as Church, Zogbaum, Thulstrup, Pyle, 
Smedley, Sherwood, Frost, Remington and Barber. 
An excellent set of Japanese art color prints is 
already in the possession of the section. This 
form of wood engraving will be supplemented by a 
set of twenty-five blocks used in making one 
design, and the printers’ tools, brushes and other 
paraphernalia, which are now being collected in 
Japan. 

A wood engraving done by the intaglio method 
—a magnificent portrait of Webster —is the con- 
necting link between the relief methods and the 
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intaglio. Under the latter are grouped the great 
arts of line engraving, etching, mezzotint, etc. 
Among collections under the intaglio may be men- 
tioned the tools, copper plate and proof belonging 
to the etcher, John Millspaugh, loaned to the collec- 
tion by his son, Dr. Millspaugh, of the Museum. 
The Western Bank Note Company contributes steel 
plates, engravers’ tools and progressive proofs of 
line engraving, as well as a steel transfer roll by 
means of which parts of plates can be duplicated 
and transferred to any extent. The Museum has 
been fortunate in securing choice specimens of the 
work of such celebrated artist-engravers as Ede- 
linck, Nanteuil, and others; of etchers, Parrish 
and Moran; of mezzotinters, Sternberg, Phillips 
and Cousins. ‘The possibilities of colorwork in 
mezzotint are also brought out by two excellent 
examples. 

A portrait of Senefelder heads the lithographic 
process, under which are exhibits of colorwork — 
stones, tools and progressive proofs — from Prang 
& Co., of Boston, and the J. Ottmann Lithograph- 
ing Company, of New York. Commercial lithog- 
raphy—designing, engraving and transferring—is 
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covered by P. F. Pettibone & Co., of Chicago, and 
their employes. The substitute processes are but 
faintly represented. 

So much for the old processes. 

The new processes commence with photography, 
which is strictly a graphic art. Each process 
invented since the tithe of Daguerre will be shown 
historically and technically. A picture of the in- 
ventor will be followed by historical data and for- 
mule, by samples of the paper and by finished 
prints. These are in course of preparation by the 
Museum’s section of photography, the somewhat 
difficult formule being worked out by Mr. E. P. 
Allen, of this section, who is a member of the Chi- 
cago Camera Club. Photo-mechanical ‘‘ process 
work” is illustrated, in half-tone, by the Binner 
Engraving Company, which has prepared a series 
of plates to show the progress from copy to the 
finished process block. For this series Mr. Max 
Levy, of Philadelphia, the manufacturer, contrib- 
uted a double glass screen. The Binner Engrav- 
ing Company has also illustrated the zinc etching 
process. ‘The collotype, which goes under so many 
aliases, is exhibited by the Chicago Photogravure 
Company, which has contributed a complete set of 
the chemicals used for solutions and films, the neg- 
ative, and a set of finished impressions. The 
Heliotype Printing Company, of Boston, and the 
Kurtz Coloritype Company, of New York, have 
added a number of excellent prints by various 
photo-mechanical processes, many artistically exe- 
cuted in colors. 

The color processes will in time make a display 
by themselves, and the wonderful developments 
now being made by the coloritype companies of the 
East and of Chicago will undoubtedly receive ade- 
quate representation. Mr. McDonald, the noted 
Chicago inventor, has already agreed to present a 
series illustrative of his new color ruling method. 
When enough material is gathered, the attempt 
can be made to show the history and development 
of color printing from the earliest block to the 
modern photo-chromatic achievements. 

To Tue INLAND PRINTER is due acknowledg- 
ment for its generous courtesy in opening its col- 
umns for this statement of the aims and condition 
of the Printing and Graphic Arts Section of the 
Museum. Owing to the present unfinished condi- 
tion of the display, some hesitation was felt about 
accepting the invitation of the editor. On reflec- 
tion, however, this very incompleteness seemed to 
be a sufficient reason for using the opportunity to 
bring the needs of the section before so wide a 
constituency of the printer-public. 

A museum, unlike an exhibition, exists pri- 
marily not for commercial ends, but to create a 
permanent material record of facts and phenomena 
as well as for the diffusion of knowledge among 
men. Therefore, contributors to this section may 
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feel that they are helping to create a durable rec- 
ord of the ‘‘art preservative of all arts.” They 
are building up a collection which in time may be 
an honor to the skill of the craft and profession ; 
to the librarian they are furnishing a study of the 
materials which it is his constant business to 
manipulate and care for; to the general public 
they are giving an insight into those arts upon 
which the many are so dependent, and at the same 
time so uninformed. 
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SCIENCE IN DISPLAY. 
BY ALBERT R. WINDUST. 
COMPOSITOR who can display well and 
whose endeavor is to make the result as 
artistic as possible is certainly an artist, and must 
of necessity work on scientific lines. Every com- 
positor who commands the attention of the be- 
holder ‘‘ feels” the essentials of good display. How 
much more intelligently can he successfully and 
constantly produce those results if to his feeling he 
adds the scientific explanation. When all shall 
have the benefit of the eight-hour day there will 
be no excuse if an intelligent. workman does not 
absorb the hints and suggestions thrown out by 
kindred arts. 

An old saying, which has it that a man can 
know but one business and know it well, isa good 
one, but the compositor who will devote some lei- 
sure moments to reading popular works upon the 
elements of design, the sciences of color and atten- 
tion, and the technicalities of art or even music, 
will certainly work more intelligently. Better 
still, if he comes in practical contact with them in 
the school, the laboratory, the art gallery, or the 
lecture room, and has ears to hear and eyes to see, 
it will help him to discover the science in display. 

For instance, the camera reveals the scientific 
fact of focus, and the compositor who endeavors to 
hold the attention by several centers of attraction 
fails in the highest sense. This is the reason why 
a page ad., with careful construction, appeals to 
the beholder more than a page with several ads., 
each having its point of attraction. The modern 
artists differ from the old school in this particular. 
Many old-time painters used several points of 
attention, and as a consequence, the scene becomes 
fatiguing to the mind, by reason of the restlessness 
of the eye as it attempts to take in all the artist 
endeavored to say. ‘The printer should, then, 
regard his ad. as a picture, find out the point of 
attention, and compose the whole with that in 
view. 

If he studies art he will become acquainted with 
the laws and elements of composition, the massing 
of black and white, and will find that an artist 
discards all that he does not positively need to tell 
the story, then the printer who fills up a page with 
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meaningless curves, scrolls and ‘‘flubdubs” is not 
artistic. Flubdubs, unless used intelligently, are 
an abomination. 

Many pieces of music are written in two or more 
keys. A composition commencing in a given key, 
then changing, returns to the original in order to 
give it completeness. This rule of musical composi- 
tion is noticed in the work of the artist, who, in 
painting a landscape containing a peasant figure 
draped in a brilliant-colored garment, uses some of 
the same color in another part to obtain harmony, 
just as he often uses ‘‘sky” color in the foreground 
to produce similar results. Thus the compositor, 
like the artist, may learn from this rule of music 
that if he starts with a certain style of type he 
must return to the original ‘‘ key” in order to make 
a pleasing finish. So, also, in seeing the artists’ 
application of this same rule, he learns that when 
making some startling effect in type, rule or tint 
work, he must study to reproduce it, in no matter 
how slight a degree, somewhere else in the page. 

It is hoped that these few suggestions may prove 
to the mind of the conscientious printer the fact 
that art and science are so closely related to display 
that if he studies them they will reveal truths 
applicable to his business, for that which shall 
endure in it must be built upon the foundation of 
science. 

Not only is it the privilege of every compositor 
to further this advancement, but it is his opportu- 
nity and his responsibility. : 
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“THE STYLE OF THE OFFICE.” 
BY F. HORACE TEALL. 
VERY printer knows the almost universal rea- 
son given in support of changes on proof that 
seem queer to one who is new in an office — ‘‘It is 
the style of the office.” Often reason seems to have 
nothing to do with the matter; but the fact is that 
in every instance somebody’s reasoning is the foun- 
dation of the usage, and the peculiarities are some- 
body’s supposably studied decisions. It is not 
always the proofreader who is responsible. ‘Too 
frequently it is the dictation of some thoughtless 
but obstinate editor that establishes real error as 
the style of the office. However this may be, 
whether the decision is made by an editor or a 
proofreader, and whether any given item of style 
is right or wrong from a scholarly view-point, in 
almost every printing-office certain methods do 
become so fixed as usage that they are the hardest 
things in the world to disestablish. Benjamin 
Drew, in his book called ‘‘ Pens and Types,” stated 
the common impression about style, in connection 
with proofreading, as follows: 
‘*A little ‘dwarfish demon,’ called Style, ad- 
dresses him [the reader] somewhat after this fash- 
ion: ‘As you see me now, sol have appeared ever 
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since the first type was set in this office. Every- 
thing here must be done asI say. You may mark 
as you please, but don’t violate the commands of 
Style. I may seem to disappear for a time, when 
there is a great rush of work, and you may per- 
haps bring yourself to believe that Style is dead. 
But do not deceive yourself—Style never dies. 
When everything is going merrily, and you are 
rejoicing at carrying out some pet plan of your 
own, you will find me back again, tearing the forms 
to pieces, and again asserting my irrevocable 
authority. Stick to my orders, and all will be well. 
Don’t tell me of grammarians or lexicographers ; 
say nothing of better ways, or improvements or 
progress. Iam Style, and my laws are like those 
of the Medes and Persians.’ And Style states his 
true character.” 

Let us see how truly the character is stated. 
From the comparison to the laws of the Medes and 
Persians it is a fair inference that style is thought 
to be unchangeable. It is not so, but that is nearly 
enough true to influence many otherwise intelligent 
persons in favor of the preservation of absolute 
inanity with regard to this one matter. A forcible 
example of this is found in a paper that prints con- 
stantly such forms as ‘‘sleeping and dining-cars,” 
for no other reason, now that the proofreader’s 
attention has been directed to it, but that it always 
has been done so. The sheer absurdity of the form 
amounts to nothing as an argument against it, 
when it is absolutely sure that the proofreader 
could establish one of the two forms that may with 
some authority be called correct, though he might 
find it difficult to accustom the compositors to the 
use of the one that is beyond question the more sen- 
sible of the two. Many grammar text-books have 
taught the pupils in our common schools that when 
the last word of such a phrase is connected in sense 
with each of the other two nouns there should be 
no compounding, and this would be understood 
almost immediately by every compositor. The 
better way, that has not been so often stated by our 
grammarians, is the use of two hyphens, as ‘‘sleep- 
ing- and dining-cars”; but this would not be so 
readily understood and established, because it has 
been unfamiliar in English. It is better because 
‘‘sleeping-car” and ‘‘dining-car” are indisputable 
compounds, and the hyphen in each place shows 
beyond question that ‘‘car” is part of each word, 
even if it is not repeated. In the form objected 
to ‘‘ sleeping” appears as one entire word, having 
no connection with ‘‘car,” as if a ‘‘sleeping”’ were 
one thing and a ‘“‘dining-car” the other. 

On the contrary, and as evidence that style is 
not unchangeable, here is part of a letter that is 
answered in our ‘‘ Proofroom Notes and Queries”: 
‘*Which is the right form for the date-line in set- 
ting up a letter —‘PorTLAND, Marne, Jan. 12,’ 
or ‘PorTLAND, Maine, Jan. 12’? The January 


INLAND PRINTER uses the first form in all cases, 
except one, and that is in the reproduction on page 
395; but previous to October the second form was 
used.” Evidently either the editor or the proof- 
reader has made a change here, and the immuta- 
bility of style is vanquished. The writer strongly 
suspects that this. has come through a change of 
proofreaders ; and if this is true, it is good evidence 
that sometimes a reader is not so much restricted 
by old-time style after all. The matter in which 
this change was made is one of no importance 
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whatever as to reasonable preference of either 
form, so that one of them be used consistently, but 
as a matter of fact the one with the State name in 
lower-case predominates in usage. 

This whole subject is one of great importance 
to the printing fraternity. It will be seen that 
most of our letters to the department referred to 
above come, this month, from students of style, and 
relate to questions of style. One of these letters 
tells of an editor who allowed the sense of a sen- 
tence to be butchered by the omission of a comma, 
on the inane plea that the style-card of the office 
contained a rule not to use a comma before ‘‘and.” 
A thousand times better never have a style-card! 
Style-cards are very useful if made reasonably, and 
not simply offhand, as too many are made, merely 
setting forth hasty impressions of the maker or 
recording usages that have grown up unrestrained 
by common sense or education, of which latter class 
the omission of the comma mentioned is one, and 
exemplifies the common otiosity that plays havoc 
with so many useful points of distinction in typog- 
raphy. When three or more things are named, 
each of which is distinct and not more connected in 
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sense with any other than with all others, the 
comma before the conjunction is as truly necessary 
for accuracy of expression as the words themselves. 
No editor who knows this — every one should know 
it—should allow his common sense and his author- 
ity to be overridden by any one. He should give 
orders to have the matter made right, and allow 
no other procedure, even if the ‘‘style of the 
office” had made it wrong for a thousand years. 

Here is a note which refers to the editor who so 
easily submitted to the dominance of the style-card, 
written by a proofreader, and not intended for 
publication, but showing so plainly a common state 
of affairs that should be fought persistently, that 
we venture to use it: ‘‘ Lest you might see a copy 
of the —— and wonder why it shows none of the 
‘refining influences’ of accurate punctuation, I beg 
to say that we are in the position of the Springfield 
editor. We try to spell the hard words correctly, 
get the dates right, and for the rest, in the language 
of V—b—lt, ‘The public be blowed.’ Any attempt 
to get matters down to as fine a point as —— would 
have them would be met with instant resentment 
on the part of printers, publishers, president, office- 
boy, and scrub-lady.” ‘This proofreader and others 
of the same opinion are surely laboring under a 
false impression. One cannot believe that those in 
authority would object to demonstrable accuracy in 
their work, and it is certainly advisable that effort 
be made to secure accuracy and correctness as far 
as possible. If any publisher or editor is so inane 
as to make objection, when the objection has been 
positively made, so that he is surely known to be 
incorrigible, is the time to give in. 

‘““'The style of the office” should be fought to 
the death when it is known to be wrong. 
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RECENT EXPERIMENTS IN STANDARD ROMAN. 
BY R. COUPLAND HARDING. 

DO not think that printers generally realize 

that the highest skill of the type designer and 
punch cutter is not displayed in the production of 
ornamental or fancy faces. Not more than one or 
two per cent of these possess any marked feature 
of originality, while the freehand faces at present 
in vogue are often amateurish to an extreme 
degree. Many of these are marked by intentional 
incongruities, and obviously no special skill or 
study is needed to sketch out or engrave an alpha- 
bet of inharmonious elements. Ina standard text 
type, on the other hand, it requires greater skill 
and a truer eye and hand to engrave three or four 
characters, agreeing in lining and proportion, than 
are needed for as many alphabets of eccentrics. 
It is evident that long and careful study alone could 
have so harmonized such varying forms as H, S 
and Z that the eye of the reader can unhesitatingly 
refer them to the same font. And when to the 
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accepted standard the designer adds a characteris- 
tic but perhaps indescribable quality pervading the 
whole, and differentiating it from any previous 
attempt, we have a genuine original, and some- 
times a work of art in avery high sense. It is 
time that the place of the designer as an artist (as 
distinguished from a mechanic) should be recog- 
nized. ‘The most trifling examples of black-and- 
white illustration are so recognized and signed; 
why not the loftier and more highly skilled produc- 
tions of the punch cutter? We know the names 
of some of the artists of old— Van Dyck, Fleisch- 
mann, Breitkopf, the first Caslon, and others. 
There are men, I believe, ranking equally high 
today, whose products are known only by the 
names of the trading companies who pay their 
salaries. Asan example of a text roman possess- 
ing a unique character which, though it at once 
strikes the eye, could not be satisfactorily described, 
I need instance only the new letter in which Mr. 
De Vinne now prints the Century magazine—a 
letter on which the most critical eye may rest with 
pleasure. 

In every change or attempted reform the de- 
signer, if he knows his business, must keep steadily 
before him two considerations, not always fully 
reconcilable — legibility and beauty. As type is 
primarily for reading, legibility must be the first 
consideration ; as both printers and readers love a 
sightly page, beauty must not be overlooked. The 
problem is still further perplexed by the considera- 
tion that in neither of these respects are the char- 
acters to be considered singly, but in groups. 
Hence the utter failure of many forms of orna- 
mental type. Forms entirely satisfactory when 
standing apart—used, for example, as chapter 
initials— not only may be almost unreadable, but 
lose all their attraction to the eye when arranged 
in words or lines. 

It is partly as the characteristics of legibility 
and beauty are preferred, that the old and modern 
romans dispute the ground for precedence. For 
beauty of effect, either in the single characters or 
grouped in lines and paragraphs, I do not think any 
character in ancient or modern writing equals the 
finer modern-faced roman. Mr. De Vinne’s ‘ His- 
toric Printing Types” is a good example of the 
perfection of this style when properly used in 
bookwork. ‘The choice by the same printer of a 
modern face for a high-class magazine like the 
Century, shows its fitness for the most beautiful 
bookwork. Advocates of old-style claim for it supe- 
rior legibility— and straightway exaggerate its 
angularities till it becomes decidedly inferior in that 
respect to modern roman, as in the typical case of 
the ‘‘ Ronaldson,” a letter which has never gained 
a footing outside of the United States. Whether 
the old-face be more legible I cannot say; at all 
events I do not think that the old Caslon letters, or 
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the modern Motteroz types can claim to equal stan- 
dard modern roman in beauty of form, or that they 
can be made to produce so beautiful a page. As for 
the grouping of rudely cut, heavy-faced letters in 
broad unrelieved masses, as in the fashion set by 
the late Mr. Morris, it strikes me as one of those 
bizarre experiments in ‘‘ decoration” which, like 
the Beardsley posters, can scarcely be taken 
seriously, or regarded in any true sense as a form 
of art. Bookwork of this kind is not even part of 
the revolt against formality which of late years has 
operated so widely in the direction of artistic free- 
dom. Anything more hopelessly formal, unbeauti- 
ful or painful to read than that terrible page from 
‘* Maud,” reproduced insome of the trade papers of 
1895, I cannot imagine. 

Legibility is a point open to much dispute, as we 
here come face to face with the personal element 
and the effects of custom. German type is com- 
monly denounced as difficult to read and trying to 
the sight. I find no appreciable difference in read- 
ing printed matter in good German type as com- 
pared with roman. Bismarck, accustomed in youth 
to the German character, says that he can read as 
much in twenty-five minutes in this letter as he can 
of roman in half-an-hour. Looking at a page of 
Sanskrit, Ethiopic, Arabic, or of the curiously 
scrolled Tamil and other Indian alphabets, one 
wonders how the mysterious characters with points 
of difference so minute can ever be learned; but 
use and custom render them clear enough to the 
student. 

A ‘**Specimen Booklet of Cushing Types” has 
reached me. I have read with interest Mr. Cush- 
ing’s occasional articles on book types, and have 
seen stray specimens of his ‘‘Monotone” Nos. 1 
and 2, but have not before seen these faces dis- 
played to such advantage. I take special interest 
in experiments of this kind, and have carefully 
preserved every modern attempt at modification or 
improvement of the roman face which has come in 
my way. Iam not sure that I can place Mr. Cush- 
ing’s design in exactly the same category as the 
modified roman of M. Claude Motteroz or the 
‘*Danziger Schrift” of Doctor Schneller. Both of 
these were well-thought-out schemes, the result of 
careful experiment, to increase the legibility of the 
standard face; beauty of form, while not wholly 
ignored, being treated as a minor consideration. 
It is remarkable that the French and German 
designers, working in almost opposite directions, 
achieved about an equal measure of success. Mr. 
Cushing’s type has no point in common with the 


Motteroz face; but it does approximate to the’ 


Schneller type in some respects. It probably falls 
short of it in legibility; but I suspect that Mr. 
Cushing had other considerations in view— that 
his object was rather to produce a letter having a 
distinctive style and character of its own than to 
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sacrifice every other quality to that of legibility. 
In this he has succeeded. I find three text styles 
in the book before me: ‘‘Cushing,” ‘‘ Cushing 
Monotone,” and ‘‘Cushing Monotone No. 2.” In 
one feature they all agree —the lines throughout 
are uniform in thickness. The experiment has 
been tried — unsuccessfully — before. First, in 
those awful ‘‘antiques” of the early years of the 
century, which evoked Hansard’s historic protest 
in 1825; secondly in the ‘‘ hair-line” romans of the 
same period, which, in imitation of copperplate 
engravers, it was thought proper to use as the 
title-lines under wood cuts. Later on came a few 
hair-line italics or semi-scripts for circulars; and 
then a family of job-letters which had a vast popu- 
larity for a while—the so-called ‘‘ Geometrics.” 
The point in their favor, and which chiefly 
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accounted for their popularity, was the even and 
regular effect they had in the mass. No ordinary 
roman, with its diversity of strong and weak lines, 
would produce a tint effect like a light wash of 
Chinese ink over the printed page; yet this was 
just what the ‘‘ Geometric” did, and herein lay its 
novelty, and a certain decorative effect unattain- 
able with other letters. But the type itself, as a 
letter, was intolerable. Some of the characters, 
standing apart, would never have been identified as 
letters at all. This result always follows when a 
type-designer limits himself to too narrow condi- 
tions, and it is the most fatal defect an alphabet 
can possess. ‘Tons of the ‘‘ Geometrics”— roman 
and italic, wide and condensed—were sold, and the 
founders reaped a good harvest, no doubt; but he 
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would be a bold printer who should use the letter 
now — it is as dead as Julius Cesar. The ‘‘Cush- 
ing” has all the good points of the ‘‘ Geometric,” 
with none of its defects. Lovers of ‘‘ massed 
effects” will admire the half-tint effect of a page of 
‘‘Cushing,” and the designer is far too practical a 
printer to tolerate illegible characters in his alpha- 
bet. There is a suggestion of the Elzevir face in 
the stub serifs. For catalogues, books of verse, or 
publications in which lightness and quaintness is 
desired, there are few more suitable letters. One 
departure only I note from the accepted form, and 
that is in the W, the first ‘‘v” of which is imper- 
fect. ‘‘Cushing Monotone” is a shade heavier, 
and follows in general form not the Elzevir, but 
the standard old-style, the a and g and similar 
letters approximating more to the rounded modern 
form than the broken curves characteristic of the 
Caslon models. ‘‘ Monotone No. 2” has the exag- 
gerated angular serifs of the ‘‘ Ronaldson” type, 
and is therefore somewhat dazzling and less pleas- 
ant to the eye in reading than No. 1. Of the 
three I would, both for legibility and on esthetic 
grounds, give decided preference to ‘‘ Monotone 
No. 1.” The ‘‘ Danziger Schrift” (1891) to which 
I have already referred, has much in common with 
the ‘‘Cushing,” though it partakes somewhat of 
the quality of the ‘‘Clarendon,” and in thickness 
of line is not quite uniform. It is also heavier 
generally. The ‘‘Cushing Italic” is a choice letter 
for circulars or programmes, and would, I think, be 
found more in request than the romans. ‘‘ Cush- 
ing Old Style” is disappointing, as all mixtures of 
styles are. The English founders have been very 
successful with old-style antiques; Genzsch & 
Heyse have a fine series, both roman and italic; in 
all these the old-style characteristic is maintained 
throughout. In the ‘‘Cushing” it is not. Take, 
for example, the 48-point specimen. ‘The caps C, 
EK, G, R and S are old-style ; all the rest modern — 
in fact, they might have been copied exactly from 
a standard English clarendon; and a similar incon- 
gruity characterizes the minims. 

My reference to Genzsch & Heyse reminds me of 
their splendid series of ‘‘Romische Antique,” 
brought out a few years ago. I wish I could show 
a paragraph of it in this article. In these days of 
‘* Jenson” revivals (which, by the way, it preceded) 
it should take. Aggressively uncouth as some of 
the caps are, it has all the magnificent vigor of the 
Caslon letter, with the boldness and blackness of 
the ‘‘Jenson.” Few productions of the Continental 
founders escape the notice of my friend De Vinne. 
In this original series of the great Hamburg house 
he would find a letter embodying all the qualities 
he admires in roman type. 

Where a style has come into vogue, as the ‘‘ Jen- 
son” has, the printer will sometimes find it difficult 
to choose among the numerous variants. Each has 
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its own good features, and each is, of course, 
asserted by its makers to be the best. Person- 
ally, I have a decided preference, but cannot name 
the letter I prefer. In the Angraver and Printer 
of February, 1896, Mr. J. E. Chamberlin has a 
thoughtful and suggestive article on ‘‘A Return 
to First Principles.” By way of illustration, he 
shows a page from ‘‘ Esther and the Love Sonnets 
of Proteus,” printed in a 12-point old-style, inter- 
mediate in design between the ‘‘Cushing Mono- 
tone” and the ‘‘Jenson.” ‘‘The type,” says Mr. 
Chamberlin, ‘‘was made some years ago by the 
Dickinson Foundery ; I like it better than the less 
simple ‘Jenson,’ made more recently.” I entirely 
agree in this estimate. I know of no other old- 
style of the ‘‘ Jenson” class so clear, legible, even 
and pleasant to the eye; and though it would not 
be easy to put it to the test, I suspect that for 
steady reading it would be more agreeable and less 
fatiguing to the sight than either of the Continen- 
tal faces specially designed for legibility. For, asa 
reader who is not an optician, I suspect that the 
distance test is not to be solely relied on as proving 
the readability of type. No one, in actual practice, 
reads at the extreme visual limit. The true test — 
difficult as it would be to submit to actual experi- 
ment — is that of the comparative fatigue induced 
by reading at the usual focus, under normal condi- 
tions. Notable and striking as this Dickinson 
letter is, I do not remember seeing it in a speci- 
men sheet or specimen book, and cannot give its 
name, nor do I know of any but the 12-point 
size. The individuality of some of the most enter- 
prising foundries is now merged in the great 
trading concern of the American Type Founders’ 
Company, but I think I am right in setting down 
this letter, the ‘‘ Jenson” and the ‘‘ Cushing” fonts, 
to the Dickinson Foundery. If so, these three 
products alone would establish a record of which 
any foundry might justly be proud. 

The letter of which I wrote would have looked 
vastly better if the compositor had not (following 
the Morris models) jammed the text up close to the 
border. The effect to the lover of a beautiful page 
is simply maddening. It is like the makeshifts of 
Caxton before the invention of the setting-rule. 
Here I am in full accord with Mr. Cushing, in his 
‘* Notes on Morrisania,” who complains that for the 
whim of producing a certain ‘‘ effect,” Mr. Morris 
sacrificed both legibility and the balance of the 
page. Long ago I was impressed by the remark of 
an art critic that some painters were so uneasy that 
they could not leave ‘‘an inch of calm canvas.” 
The same criticism applies equally to much modern 
‘‘art” bookmaking. ‘The trail of the amateur is 
over half our modern books, and much of the value 
of the finest modern type and ornament is lost in 
frantic striving after ‘‘effects.” But the balance 
will adjust itself in time. 
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THE CLOSE OF VOLUME XVIII. 

ITH the present issue THE INLAND PRINTER 

closes its eighteenth volume, the index 

pages accompanying this number indicating in a 
more satisfactory way than can be expressed here 
the value attaching to a volume of the magazine. 
We ask a perusal of the index pages, especially by 
those not regularly taking THe INLAND PRINTER, 
as an examination of these pages will give them a 
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correct insight into the general scope and useful- 
ness of the contents of a single volume. Begin- 
ning with April a number of new features will be 
added, and subscribers can be assured of the regu- 
lar receipt of matters obtainable through no other 
sources. With the growth in number of pages, it 
goes without saying that the circulation will con- 
stantly increase, and advertisers, present and pro- 
spective, will thereby reach a circle of readers by 
being represented in its pages which other maga- 
zines cannot at present put them in touch with. 





PHOTOGRAPHING FOR ILLUSTRATIONS. 

HE Chicago Trade Press Association is doing 

a distinct service in bringing forward the 
experience not only of its members, but of those 
skilled in the various arts and handicrafts bearing 
on printing, publishing and illustrating. Notwith- 
standing the general adoption of photo-mechanical 
illustrating, there is a great deal of ignorance on 
the part of publishers and others of the require- 
ments to obtain the best results, and of the impor- 
tance of employing skilled photographers, in order 
that half-tone illustrations may be illustrations in 
fact as well as in name. Among the contributions 
in the present number of this magazine will be 
found a paper on the subject of photographing for 
half-tones, by Mr. Charles Stadler, president and 
manager of the Manz Photographing Company, 
read before the Trade Press Association, which 
will be found of value and interest to printers and 
others interested in printing, covering as it does 
very thoroughly the points on which there is the 
greatest doubt among the laity. The paper will 
also serve to indicate the practical character of the 
monthly programme of the association, the meet- 
ings doing much to advance the interest not only of 
trade journals but of the printing trades as well. 





PRINTERS WHO ADVERTISE. 

RINTERS if they do not believe in their own 

medicine at least are forced to take it by the 
pressure of competition, and the varying specimens 
of advertising coming to THe INLAND PRINTER 
range from the crudest production to the highest 
attainment of experience, judgment, taste and 
skill—all showing that the printer as a rule 
eschews newspaper advertising and prefers to ex- 
ploit himself by the products of his own presses. 
One serious fault with a number of printers is 
that théir work does not indicate the attention to 
detail or thoroughness that they preach, and not 
the least glaring of the omissions is leaving off the 
name of the city and State, and printing only the 
street and telephone address. A good piece of 
printing carries a passport by virtue of its excel- 
lence. It travels. And when it is away from 
home, who is to know who is responsible for it 
without its address? One circular of this kind says 
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that ‘‘if a man receives a circular of some article 
he takes an interest in, if the advertisement is well 
and attractively printed, he is going to read it, and 
put it aside for future consideration.” It also has 
the following appropriate illustrations : 


An exchange tells of a boy who went to market 
with a sack of rabbits, and lingered around town all 
day. When asked by his mother why he had not sold 
his rabbits, he said no one had asked what was in the 
sack! A good way to let people know what is in your 
sack is through the medium of our special postals. 

A titled English lady reduced to abject poverty, 
who sought to win a livelihood by peddling fish, was 
heard to murmur softly, “‘Sprats!” and then in a 
still lower tone, ‘‘ Dear ! dear!! I hope noone heard 
me!” 

This pretty circular with good taste everywhere 
displayed in its get up, is nevertheless issued with- 
out either city or State address. In the depart- 
ment of Reviews of Specimens, THe INLAND 
PRINTER has been suggesting improvements and 
pointing out faults in printing, and yet the most 
frequently occurring of these faults is the omission 
of the character described. ‘This fault still con- 
tinues to display itself, however, and THre INLAND 
PRINTER considers it of sufficient importance for 
the welfare of printers to give it this editorial 


attention. 


THE ERRATIC SPECIALIST. 


ot geome is an age of specialists, and the printers of 
the present day no longer cast type, mix ink, 
or make rollers for themselves; indeed, the work 
of subdividing the business has been brought down 
to such a fine point that we have newspaper men, 
job compositors, stonemen, and many other special- 
ists, each of whom is supreme in his peculiar duties, 
not to mention those subdivisions which have be- 
come distinct trades of their own. Many printers 
can remember the day when a printer was to set 
anything that came along, from straight matter to 
a show poster, and when he had completed that 
portion of the work, make it ready and run it off on 
a Washington. Now the pressmen are in a distinct 
_class to themselves in all but the smallest offices, 
and the newshand is hardly expected to set dis- 
play work. Recognizing this, many compositors 
endeavor to become specialists. This would be all 
right if so many of them would not slight every- 
thing else in their endeavor to pose as specialists, 
and change their ideas of specialty every twenty- 
four hours. There is Brownson, for example, who, 
hearing that good stonemen are always in demand, 
will perpetrate the most atrocious work in any part 
of the business he may have in hand, and imagine 
he can bring it out right by being careful on the 
lock-up. He will put in as much time imposing a 
sixteenth-sheet dodger as an ordinary man would 
take to set it, because he wants to make a good job 
of it. But this fit only lasts half a day, or until he 


hears that careless spacing out often spoils a good 
job, and for the rest of the day he devotes all his 
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energies to the artistic spacing of his work, and 
ultimately locks it up with a big curve in it, think- 
ing the accuracy in one stage will make amends for 
the careless work of the other. If he would be 
reasonably accurate in his other work, his efforts 
to become a specialist would be commendable, but 
when he violates the rudiments of the art, because 
his mind is on his specialty for the time being, he 
becomes a nuisance; the more so because one never 
knows where to find him, and no reliance can be 
placed on him. Brownson can set a very tasty job 
when the fit is upon him, but if he happens to 
strike such a take while his mind is running to 
stonework everything goes, and he will display a 
fine millinery circular with a crude layout. When 
the streak is on him for clean distribution, he will 
sort his 4-em and 5-em spaces with mathematical 
accuracy for an hour or so, and the next hour he 
will be throwing them into his 3-em space box in 
his frantic effort to achieve rapidity, as the chief 
end of his ambition. Thus it goes on day after 
day; everything is slighted but his momentary 
specialty. While his fine-spacing fit lasts he will 
space a stickful of newspaper copy with the accu- 
racy of a medieval artist, and the next take will 
be thrown together anyhow to get it done, so that 
he can get toan advertisement that he intends shall 
be a paragon of artistic excellence. On this adver- 
tisement he will exhaust himself, setting a nice 
heading, and finish up by getting a grotesque com- 
bination on the bottom. With his stonework it is 
the same way. He will start out to get everything 
‘*just so,” and end up by tightening his side quoins 
first and bowing the whole form out of shape, 
remarking that ‘‘the pressman will have to unlock 
it, anyway.” All this time Brownson is wondering 
that other men are put ahead of him, although 
they are not specialists, and only the poorest class 
of work is intrusted to his tender mercies. Still 
he is unable to see that a man, to be a specialist, 
does not have to botch everything that comes in his 
way outside his peculiar branch, but is expected to 
exercise a reasonable amount of care over every- 
thing he undertakes, even if it may be a little out- 
side of his own choice, and that the man who is 
unstable as water, and careless as sin, will never 
excel in anything. ‘There is a little too much color 
in this picture, but there are many who should 
consider it carefully. 





VOTING CONTEST OF THE CAMPBELL PRINTING 
PRESS & MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
HE voting contest established by the Campbell 
Printing Press & Manufacturing Company, 
concluded February 1, is a fair example of the 
ingenuity and enterprise of the advertisers of the 
present day in their plans for obtaining publicity 
for their goods. At the time of this form going to 
press the name of the successful printer has not 
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been announced, but so far as the Campbell Com- 
pany is concerned the result desired has been 
accomplished — the name of the Campbell presses 
has been carried into the minds of every printer in 
the country. As to the candidate receiving the 
greatest number of votes, it is safe to say that 
none of the gentlemen will feel himself to be 
accepted by the printers of the country as the most 
representative of their class. A consideration of 
the merits of all of the candidates will show that 
such high-sounding titles as have been chosen for 
the man receiving the largest number of votes, 
would be ridiculous. The eminent printers who 
have declined to be candidates have taken the most 
dignified course under the circumstances. If the 
voting had been for the most popular printer, in all 
probability more candidates would have been in the 
field. As it is, the enterprise has been a notable 
one; but in no case does it determine who is the 
most worthy successor of Franklin or entitle any- 
one to the name of Printer Laureate. 





ADVERTISING FOR PRINTING. 

NE of the favorite methods of the printer for 
making business for himself is to advertise 
cut rates. Some advertise cheap printing and give 
a cheap quality of work on the principle of ‘‘ not 
how good, but how cheap.” Another gives his time 
away, and his material at cost, in the expectation 
that when he has obtained a patronage he can 
gradually raise his prices to a living profit. A 
correspondent of THE INLAND PRINTER asks an 
expression of opinion on his method of advertising 
a printing business, and as his explanation of his 
method offers many points of interest, we feel war- 
ranted in publishing it herewith for the careful 

consideration of employing printers generally : 
‘“‘T am a member of a medium-size concern,” 
writes the inquirer, ‘‘ that has done and is doing 
considerable advertising. Our plant is a good one 
and up-to-date. Our aim is to do the better class 
of work, and we pride ourselves on our reputation 
for so doing. This month we decided to try news- 
paper advertising quite extensively, a departure 
from our ordinary method, which usually consists 
of circulars, blotters or booklets. We have appro- 
priated a certain sum of money to carry our 
advertisements daily, in three of the leading 
papers. We have decided to pound away on but 
one thing, and that one item is bill-heads. It is 
a fact that of the people who come to us for print- 
ing for the first time, fifty per cent of them become 
regular patrons. We do no soliciting, and in 
order to get a new lot of people to try us, we are 
offering 1,000 No. 6 bill-heads (during this month 
only) for $1. Notwithstanding that we print 
them in gangs of three or more, we use our best 
No. 1 flat, 28-lb. double cap, and are as partic- 
ular about the workmanship on thege as on those 
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for which (on any other month) we charge $2.75, 
our regular price. 

‘* We figure that we are printing the dollar bill- 
heads at an actual loss of about 60 cents per thou- 
sand—one thousand limited to each customer at 
the special rate. Our theory is, that we induce 
people to come to our office ; that many will give us 
work aside from the bill-head which we are adver- 
tising, and that the advertising, aside from direct 
results, will be beneficial. What is your verdict on 
this method of advertising ?” 

We believe the principle to be a bad one for the 
trade. Though it may fora time result in profit 
for the advertiser, yet he may find it difficult to 
restore his prices when he desires to do so. Our 
correspondent promises to report progress, how- 
ever, and practical demonstration will show if the 
theory is correct. 





“DOCTORING” TIME TICKETS. 

NE of the worst nuisances in a printing office 

is the man who doctors his time ticket, and 

yet there are many good printers who do it persist- 
ently under the idea that they can make a record 
for themselves as ‘‘swifts” by so doing. If they 
would reflect a moment, they would see that their 
cleverness virtually results in robbing the firm and 
leads to their discharge as soon as they are found 
out. For instance, an office takes a catalogue to 
print at $5 a page and 60 cents an hour for altera- 
tions. The pages are set up and submitted to the 
author, who makes several changes therein ; when 
the proofs come back they are passed out to the 
men who have no copy in hand. Mr. Swift was 
distributing when a proof was given him to correct. 
There were not many marks in it, only a few 
adjectives inserted here and there, and the artist 
thought it would take about half an hour to fix it; 
but by the time he had got a galley, found the page, 
made up his stick, some time had elapsed. Being 
determined to do no botch work, he overran such 
paragraphs as necessary in making the alterations, 
and before he had the page made up again he had 
put in two and a half hours of steady work on it, 
the overruns around the cuts having entailed con- 
siderable labor before the page could be made up 
again that he had not reckoned on in his calcula- 
tions, and he had worked hard all the time, too. 
When he looked at the clock to charge up his time, 
he was astonished to find it had taken so long, 
for he had worked energetically and the time had 
flown more quickly than he imagined. ‘Two hours 
and a half! that will look bad on the ticket, he 
thinks, so he’ charges up one hour for alterations 
and the other hour and a half he adds to his dis- 
tribution time, little dreaming that his employer is 
out 90 cents on his smartness. This goes on fora 
time ; but while he imagines he is making a record 
for himself as a rapid workman, he is detected in 
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his cleverness and wonders he is laid off the first 
moment the firm can dispense with his services. 
He complains to his companion that the boss is not 
much of a judge of printers to lay him off and 
keep on a lot of dubs that he could work all around. 
It may be true, as he says, ‘‘that he could give 
some of the men cards and spades and beat them 
out in a day’s work,” but if ‘‘the dubs” charge up 
their time honestly the firm will make more out of 
each of them than out of the swift who doctors his 
ticket to make a record and does the firm out of 90 
cents or $1 a day to do it. For in these days of 
close competition the office wants the benefit of 
every hour of extra time that can fairly be charged 
up against the work. The man who puts in fifty- 
five minutes on author’s changes and charges up an 
hour for it is thought a great deal more of by the 
management than one who pares it down to forty- 
five minutes. Again, it often happens in locking 
up a form that a man, by taking the chase and 
furniture off a dead form put up for him by the 
distributor, can save an hour or so on the job; if 
he knows his business he will give the office the 
benefit of that in making out his ticket, and 
charge two hours for the work, even if he was 
able by a fortunate accident to do it in half the 
time, because if he had to get out new furniture for 
a 16-page form the work would really be worth 
what he charged up and the office is fairly entitled 
to it. A foreman always looks with suspicion on a 
man when his ticket contains four or five hours for 
distribution every day, because he knows full well 
that two hours should furnish all the material a 
printer could use for the day. The same thing 
occurs often in jobwork, for a man can often pick 
up part of a note-head or bill-head and gain con- 
siderable time by so doing—which can fairly be 
charged up against the job. There are many good 
printers who do not seem to understand that by 
manipulating their tickets they are defrauding the 
firm that employs them, and wonder they are so 
often out of a job, while less skillful workmen are 
steadily employed. Printers should see that the 
office gets the benefit of every minute it is honestly 
entitled to, especially on such work as author’s 
changes and the like, that come outside of the pri- 
mary contract and are charged up separately from 
the time tickets. The man who shades his ticket 
can easily take the profit off every page he handles, 
to say nothing of the unfairness of such a proceed- 
ing in regard to his fellow-workmen. 





ITS ADS. ARE WONDERFULLY ATTRACTIVE. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is always a source of surprise. 
Its quality appears to take a fresh leap up stream every 
month. Excellently written articles on all subjects for 
printers of all branches, beautiful illustrations, and last, 
but by no means least, wonderfully attractive ads., make up 
a total of printorial beauty that cannot be equaled any- 
where.— Scottish Typographical Circular, February, 1897. 
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THE STIMULUS OF APPRECIATION. 
BY S. K. PARKER. 

HE vital principle of the interest one takes in 
performing any task or pursuing any occupa- 
tion is the sense or consciousness of its utility or 
beauty, whereby the completed work will be of use 
or engage the interest or admiration of some one 

other than oneself. 

Proof of this is seen in the listlessness with 
which compositors will set up dead copy to fill 
time; the disinclination of proofreaders to read 
matter known to be standing, etc. A sense of 
uselessness in doing anything takes away all spirit 
and energy in its performance, even when good 
pay is assured. 

A knowledge that the printed matter is only 
for purpose of record, and will have no recogni- 
tion from an artistic standpoint, will lead the com- 
positor to slight the spacing and other points 
governing good work, even though the price per 
thousand ems is the same, and he will consider him- 
self imposed upon if held to rigid requirements. 
He feels that good work in such case is of no use — 
it will not be appreciated. 

Give a man $5 a day just to carry a brick from 
one spot to another only a few feet apart. At first 
thought it would seem to be a ‘“‘snap.” But unless 
the brickcarrier is of an unusually stolid tempera- 
ment he will very soon throw up the job from the 
sense of its utter uselessness. 

These thoughts are in part suggested by the 
articles that have recently appeared in the Chicago 
Fecord anent the young man’s chances of success in 
life, and some of the letters commenting thereon in 
the same paper. 

It is a strong factor in the success of anyone 
when he feels that his efforts are of use, of benefit, 
or enlist the admiration of some one, and a most 
potent influence in this direction is recognition by 
the employer of the individuality of the employe 
who is endeavoring to push himself forward. It 
is safe to say that few, if any, of our eminent and 
successful men made their start or gained headway 
in a large establishment where they were but a 
small part of a great machine, unless some one 
singled out and encouraged them, thereby causing 
them to feel their efforts were of use and value. 
A kindly word now and then has a wonderfully 
stimulating effect upon a sensitive and conscien- 
tious employe. 

A well-known Chicago printer who recently 
entered the dark vale, during the years that he 
actively superintended the mechanical departments 
of the firm in which he was a partner, made a 
practice of going the rounds each morning, with a 
cheerful greeting to each employe, and a word or 
look of approval when a piece of work merited it, 
or a kindly criticism or suggestion. The writer 
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can bear personal testimony to the efficacy of this 
treatment. 

A word of commendation or approval from cus- 
tomers is eagerly sought for by employes; it makes 
them feel their work is of use and acceptability, 
and they are stimulated to renewed efforts. What 
if one does occasionally get a ‘‘swelled head.” It 
happens so infrequently as not to be worth consid- 
eration. 

Employers are invited to ‘‘think on these 
things,” act on the suggestion, and watch the 
results. 





PHOTOGRAPHING FOR HALF-TONES.* 
BY CHARLES STADLER. 

HE enormous value of photography, both di- 

rect and indirect, for commercial purposes, is 
quite a recent discovery, or, I might say, evolution. 
By direct photography I mean those photographs 
which the representative of a business carries 
around instead of samples, giving a perfect idea of 
beautiful and exquisitely delicate china or glass- 
ware, or tons’ weight of agricultural machinery. 
I need not enlarge here upon the advantage of 
being able to save carriage on samples and of 
being able to go to the customer with the photo- 
graphs instead of having to drag him to an exhibi- 
tion of samples spread out at a hotel, or exhibited 
in some swampy field. . 

Perhaps the best and most profitable method, in 
the long run, of introducing goods to the notice of 
buyers is by means of the columns of the special 
journals, our excellent trade papers. Photography 
used in this way in trade papers, magazines, news- 
papers, art posters, etc., I call the indirect method, 
inasmuch as the direct photograph itself is not 
used, but a half-tone reproduction, and as a mat- 
ter of course, to have the very best half-tone it is 
necessary to have not only the very best photo- 
graph, but also one that is best adapted for repro- 
duction. 

The manufacturer often says, and with perfect 
justice, that his products, whether they be boilers, 
bicycles or boots, sell themselves; that is to say, 
their appearance is good enough to influence a pos- 
sible buyer. This being the case, we have only to 
reproduce those beautiful and hypnotizing appear- 
ances and send them far and wide through the col- 
* umns of your papers to insure that hard times shall 
come again no more. 

The faithfulness and truth to the original of a 
half-tone reproduction is so well known to the pub- 
lic—or rather I should say, so well believed, which 
is just as good —that this method of representation 
isa great advantage by the confidence it inspires. 
The popular opinion that a photograph musi be 


*Paper read before the January meeting of the Chicago Trade Press 
Association. Mr. Stadler is the president and manager of the Manz Photo- 
graphing Company, 
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exactly like the original should be cherished as 
much as possible and encouraged on our part by 
the very best workmanship. 

We find that illustrations in novels and maga- 
zines from photo reproductions are a great advan- 
tage. In books of travels and adventures they are 
indispensable, and in class journals the day has 
utterly passed when straight reading matter, unen- 
livened by illustrations, will satisfy, but the illus- 
trations must be good, and especially is this true of 
those for advertisements. What is an advertise- 
ment? Is it not simply something, in the first 
place, to attract attention? ‘There are two ways 
of doing this: the coarse and loud, and the artistic ; 
and in this latter great things have been done dur- 
ing the last two or three years. Here is where the 
art of photography comes in. It may be that a 
soap advertisement has to be produced. The pho- 
tographer finds a good model, drapes her well (if 
the picture is to be beautiful a female model is used, 
if comic a male model is better); she is set ona 
case or chest, any old thing will do, a box or bar of 
soap is put in her hand, and, if care and skill are 
used in the draping, the pose and the lighting, a 
fine figure is the result, from which the background 
can be cut away and another painted in with any 
suitable inscription, such as ‘‘ See how beautiful I 
look from using Blank’s soap.” 

The difference between what is usually consid- 
ered a good, or artistic, photograph, and a photo- 
graph good for reproduction, is considerable. A 
good photograph in the artistic sense, looked at for 
the sake of the photographic picture, has to have 
certain qualities which render it unsuitable, or less 
suitable, for reproduction as a half-tone. The 
illumination in this case is different. The aim is to 
give, as much as possible, the same effect, the same 
impression, as was seen by the artist. A certain 
softness is needed, and just in this a good photo- 
graph for art purposes differs from a good photo 
for half-tone reproduction. The half-tone photo- 
graph must be harder, that is, show much more 
contrast in its different parts. 

I may take it for granted that we all here know 
more or less thoroughly how a half-tone is pro- 
duced ; that a picture, usually a photograph, is set 
up in front of a camera and rephotographed, but 
this time, through a very fine screen, like a sieve 
produced on glass, with a mesh as fine, in some 
cases, as 130 lines to the inch. Now, in conse- 
quence of the interposition of this screen, a large 
amount of detail is lost. This effect may be often 
seen in the summer time, on looking at an oil paint- 
ing or other picture, covered with gauze to keep the 
flies away. 

The effect of the screen is to destroy any full 
line ; if we examine a half-tone we shall find that it 
consists of nothing but fine points of different 
degrees of intensity. As a consequence of this 
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weakening effect of the screen upon the photograph 
and its breaking up of lines, it is altogether absurd 
to make a half-tone from a line drawing. The name 
itself indicates that a half-tone gives roundness and 
transitions from lights to shades. A half-tone from 
a very close line drawing may sometimes be done as 
a makeshift, but never for high-class work. As to 
the difficulties in getting a really good photograph 
for reproduction as a half-tone, they consist mainly 
of two, the physical and the financial. As for the 
physical trouble, one part of it consists in this, that 
nowadays work has to be done in too much of a 
hurry. ‘Take, for instance, a machine; the proper 
way is for a photographer to study it from different 
points of view, and not only this, but understand 
it. He should, if possible, get it worked for him so 
as to more completely understand it, in order that 
he may give prominence to the new invention, or 
important part which should be noticed, while at 
the same time he preserves a good picture, appeal- 
ing to the public. 

As to the financial difficulties, these may, to an 
extent, be included in the physical. A photogra- 
pher must give his time, which represents money, 
or should do so. In consequence of unfavorable 
weather, or unsuitable light, he may make some 
wasted journeys; but if he is a poor workman he 
will have very little trouble, he will make an expos- 
ure, ‘‘hit or miss,” and go home again without loss 
of time. 

Photographing in basements and in dark and 
confined places where the flash light must be used 
means increased difficulty, consequently increased 
expense. 

The one thing against which there is more sin- 
ning than all others is in making photographs 
when the light is not suitable, with perhaps the 
sunlight streaming in at the windows toward 
which the camera is of necessity pointed. In such 
a case we ought to go away and return at some 
other time of the day, when the light is suitable; 
but because of the delay and expense involved, this, 
too often, is not done. 

What makes good photography expensive is the 
time occupied in going after subjects ; not only the 
light is not good, but very often things are not 
ready. In addition to this there are some minor 
matters, such as the quality of materials used, 
plates, chemicals, paper, etc., but a very important 
matter is the camera, and above all, the lens. The 
proper way to take a good picture is to select the 
most favorable point of view, and set the camera 
there and there only; but if we possess only two or 
three lenses we cannot do this. In such case, in 


order to get the whole of our subject right on the 
plate, we may have to bring the camera closer to it 
or move it farther away ; and even if we have plenty 
of room to do this, which is seldom the case, we do 

not get such good results as if we have exactly the 
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right lens for the work. ‘To do this a considerable 
assortment is required, possessing different quali- 
ties and different angles. 

These lenses, too, are quite expensive, and to 
the button pusher with his $5 camera, who feels 
himself the equal of any photographer on earth, it 
may be a surprise to find what a small fortune can 
be invested in lenses and apparatus. Speaking for 
myself, I have not a lens that cost less than $50, and 
possess one for which I paid $450, though there are 
photographic lenses, for very exceptional scientific 
work, costing as much as $2,000. The camera 
itself— what the professional photographer famil- 
iarly calls a ‘‘ box”— is not a cheap thing, and must 
be in various forms for different kinds of work. 

For the hired help which it is necessary to have, 
good operators are very expensive, and although 
this may not be a matter which interests the man 
who gives the order for a photograph, still it helps 
to explain why something more has to be charged 
than the mere cost of the paper on which the print 
is made. 

In ordering photographs from which half-tones 
are to be made, the question arises, what is the 
best size? And also what kind of print is best. 
As for the size, this depends a great deal upon the 
half-tone and upon the subject to be photographed. 
For landscapes, buildings, and things of that kind, 
the photograph should not be much more than 
twice as large as the resultant half-tone; but for 
commercial work — by this I mean things done in the 
studio, such as furniture, pottery, etc.—it is better 
to make the photograph much larger. ‘The reason 
for this is that if the camera is put quite close to 
the object to be photographed, details are preserved 
which are lost if the camera is at a distance, chiefly 
in consequence of the atmosphere lying between. 
For instance, in a piece of furniture, if the camera 
is near, every detail of the markings or grain of 
the wood will be shown, and this will still be dis- 
tinct in the reduced half-tone, if the original photo- 
graph is made with good, contrasting effect; but 
with the camera at a distance and the interposition 
of a deeper stratum of atmosphere these details are 
softened or altogether lost. 

What kind of print is best? This is a question 
individual to the half-tone operator, depending very 
much on the process or modification of the process 
he uses, but, as a general rule, the majority of 
half-tone men prefer highly polished pictures, that 
is pictures with a very glossy surface and having a 
reddish tone. ‘The reason why a reddish or choco- 
late color is better is that the red tone of the 
photograph forms a contrast with the screen. This 
screen consists of a network of intensely black 
lines, and if the photograph is intensely black too, 
it forms a blur in the dark parts with the lines of 
the screen. It is possible that some half-tone work- 
ers prefer a mat surface paper, but, so far as I 
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know, very few do so. With a mat surface paper, it 
is quite difficult to get the right strength, because 
details in the shadows are apt to be inky black or 
else too weak. Of all the objectionable papers, 
however, a blue print is the worst. This is an 
abomination both from an artistic and a mechanical 
point of view. It may surprise you to know that it 
is very difficult to get a good negative, or a suitable 
negative for blue printing, as the paper is not 
sensitive enough for half-tones. In a negative 
which is good for blue prints, you can hardly see 
anything at all. Here contrast is carried to the 
extreme, so much so that nearly all details are lost. 
Blue paper is cheap enough, and anyone can make 
it, but by the time it is done with, it costs more 
than the ordinary silver paper. 

Where size and weight admit, it is better to send 
the subject to the photographer’s studio than to 
take the camera to the subject, because everything 
here is right and the light can be regulated as 
desired. This matter of lighting is the most im- 
portant thing in photography. ‘Taking, as an 
illustration, portrait photography. ‘Two men may 
have equally good studios, equally good cameras 
and lenses, but the one man does such fine work 
that he can easily get $12 or $15 a dozen for his 
productions, while the other man has difficulty in 
getting $3, and the difference between the two is 
due to absolutely nothing else but the lighting. 
Light is the photographer’s tool, as the pencil is 
the artist’s or the chisel the sculptor’s, and some 
men are born with a greater talent for using their 
tools than others can ever acquire. 

Lighting in a factory is always bad, and if we 
want it improved by hanging up screens, etc., 
there is often a large amount of dissatisfaction at 
the trouble occasioned. What is described by the 
manager or owner as an “elegant light” is fre- 
quently abominable from a photographic stand- 
point. 

The retouching of photographs is an important 
and perfectly legitimate part of the work, and this 
retouching may sometimes have to be done, not 
only on the negative, but also on the print itself, 
by means of water color, to obtain high lights, etc. 

In conclusion, I wish to say a few words about 
photographing direct from the subject through the 
screen, instead of first making a silver print. 
Many people think that to do this in every case is 
an advantage, and that a stronger and better pic- 
ture is the result. This isa mistake. Some things 
can be done in this way, provided they are flat or 
nearly flat, such as a plate or a bas-relief, but if 
the subject has considerable depth, such as a piece 
of furniture or a machine, the half-tone cannot 
possibly be done at all. To explain this fully now 
would take rather too much of your time, and 
would involve a lecture on the optics of photogra- 
phy, which is quite an extensive matter, but I may 
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mention that there is besides a financial objection 
to direct photographing through the screen. The 
commercial half-tone operator is a specialist, and 
his line is not the setting up of objects to be pho- 
tographed, the arranging the light or selecting the 
best point of view. It is a waste of his time to cast 
this work upon him, even if he were able to do it. 
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PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 
BY CHARLES M’CORMICK. 


T is not often that the general public is interested in the 
patents which emanate from the United States Patent 
Office, although there are many patents granted from 

time to time which have a vital bearing upon certain 
branches of established business of the country. It was 
only a few years ago that the advent of the linotype ma- 
chine, in its improved form, created a general stir in the 
printing world and affected in a marked degree the interests 
of individual printers, and also of proprietors. The lino- 
type machine may be said to have created an era of marvel- 
ous progress in the printing art, and while at that time the 
invention was given to us in a more or less perfected form, 
still it only spurred the genius of the American people to 
greater achievements. Recently two more of the machines 
have been placed before the public in the form of patents. 
One of these patents was granted to Ole M. Peterson, of 
Chicago, Illinois, and the other jointly to said Peterson and 
Christian C. Hill, also of Chicago, Illinois. Neither of 
these patents has been assigned, and it may be remarked 
incidentally that Mr. Peterson is a subject of the King of 
Sweden and Norway. The applications on which these 
patents were granted were filed in the Patent Office early in 
March of 1886, and in consequence may have an important 
effect upon other patents previously granted. These patents 
cover improvements in that class of typesetting machines 
wherein a limited number of type are employed and are set 
up line by line, an impression being taken from each succes- 
sive line as it is set up, and the type then distributed before 
another line is set up. Many of the claims cover, broadly, 
certain of the essential features of the machines, while the 
joint patent contains features in addition and of improve- 
ment, such as the specific structure of the type arms, and 
extra precautionary means operating automatically to pre- 
vent entanglement of the type arms. The machines involve 
many complicated operations, but are of substantially the 
same general construction, and therefore a description and 
illustration of one will substantially apply to the other. 

The first figure shows an elevation of the right side of 

one of the machines. In these machines a requisite number 
of each kind of type are secured to a series of type arms, 
mounted pivotally on a series of stationary parallel rods, 
on which they may slide longitudinally. As all the type 
of the same kind or letter are mounted on the same rod, the 
type will automatically distribute themselves by simply 
swinging into a vertical position from their pivotal support 
or rod. The rods, on which the different sets of type arms 
are mounted, are arranged parallel to each other and in 
the same plane. The direction of the line of type when set 
up is parallel with these rods, or at right angles to the type 
arms, and each set of type arms is consequently of different 
length; but all the type arms of the same set are of the 
same length. The type arms have two kinds of movements: 
one a pivotal or swinging movement on their rods to bring 
the face of the type into a horizontal position, and the other 
a longitudinal movement on their rods to bring the type 
into their proper position in the line. When the type 
are distributed, or not in use, all the type arms of each 
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set are assembled at the rear end of their supporting 
rod, and there maintained by suitable means. The type 
arms are pulled forward in turn as required for use, by 
means actuated from the key, and into position to be raised 
or swung up, so as to bring the face of the type horizontal. 
The type arm is then swung up by means of a movable or 
rotary sweeper, actuated by or from the same movement of 
the key. The type arm is then moved forward longitudi- 
nally to bring the type into proper position in the line, one 
end being supported by the rod on which it is pivoted, and 
the other end by means of a movable support or bed, which 
stands on about a level with the sweeper and in juxtaposi- 
tion therewith, when the sweeper is moved or turned so as 
to bring the type arm into its horizontal position. After a 
complete word has been set up by depressing the appro- 
priate keys in their order, an automatically adjustable 
spacing device is next inserted in the line by pressing a key, 
and another word then set up, until the line is completed, a 
spacing device being 
inserted between each 
two words. The length 
of the line is then fixed 
by pulling a locking 
bar into proper posi- 
tion at the end of the 
line, according to the 
width of the column or 
page wherein the lines 
form a part. After, or 
at the same time the 
line is justified, it is 
straightened, and the 
face of the types leveled 
by means of a straight- 
ening bar on one or 
both sides of the line, 
which bar has both a 
downward movement to 
level the face of the 
type by pressing on all 
the type arms in the 
line, and an inward 
movement against the 
types in the line to pro- 
duce a perfectly 
straight line. The im- 
pression is next taken 
on a suitable matrix or 
mold, which is secured 
to a movable plate on 
an impression bed by pressing said matrix or mold against 
the line of type. As the impression bed moves back after 
taking the impression, the matrix plate is automatically 
moved the space of one line, so that the matrix will be in 
a proper position for receiving an impression of the next 
line. After the impression has been taken, the type arms 
are permitted to swing back into a vertical position, and by 
a reciprocating pusher bar pulled back to their original 
position. This redistribution of the type or type arms is 
accomplished by first moving the bed or bar on which the 
line of type rests, which is done automatically, allowing the 
type arms to rest on a supporting bar or roller, which is 
gradually and automatically lowered, so that each type arm 
will rest on the roller until it reaches the vertical position, 
and thus have no tendency to vibrate. To prevent the 
entanglement of the type arms while being returned to their 
original positions, or at other times, a thin plate is employed 
between the type arms depending from each rod, thus form- 
ing, in effect, a stall for the type arms of each kind of type 
or character of the alphabet. To make the machine more 
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compact and avoid type arms of great length, part of the 
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latter are arranged on each side of the line; those carrying 
capitals on the left and those carrying lower-case on the 
right of the operator, so that the type arms on each side are 
swung in opposite directions to bring their type into line. 
As the force required to give the necessary movements to 
the different parts of the machine is greater than can be 
rapidly and successfully exerted by the operator upon the 
keys with his fingers, the sweepers which elevate the type 
arms and the pushing bar which moves them 
into position in the line are operated by 
power, as by a spring or weight, the depres- 
sion of the keys serving simply to put such 
power in operation. The impression bed is 
pivoted by suitable arms 
or frame pieces to a trans- 
verse shaft, and is op- 
erated by a treadle or foot 
lever, two kinds of con- 
necting mechanism being 
employed, one operating 
to swing the impression 
bed down quickly from its 
vertical position within a 
short distance of the type, and the other mechanism to force 
the impression bed with great pressure down upon the face 
of the type to produce the desired impression. The impres- 
sion bed is swung back by means of a weight secured to an 
arm on the opposite side of the impression-bed shaft, and 
this weight is made heavy enough to operate the main cam 
shaft of the machine as the impression bed is elevated, said 
cam shaft being connected by suitable gears or mechanism 
with the impression-bed shaft. Suitable cams on this main 
shaft thus operated communicate the proper movements, in 
the appropriate order of time, to the movable bed or support 
upon which the type rest when the impression is taken, to 
the pulling bar by which the type arms are brought back to 
their original position after being used in the line, and to 
other mechanisms intimately related thereto. The bar or 
leaf which operates the spacing devices is automatically 
actuated directly from the impression bed as it makes its 
downward movement; the straightening or aligning bars 
being operated in a similar manner both to straighten the 
line and to level the face of the types. The mechanism for 
moving the matrix or mold the required distance between 
the lines is also actuated automatically by the upward 
movement of the impression bed. 

David J. Etly, of Louisville, Kentucky, has invented a 
unique device for advertising purposes, the object of which 
is to print advertisements upon sidewalks, paved streets, 
etc. His apparatus is shown in Fig. 2, and embodies a 
wheeled frame supporting a printing device and provided 
with a rotating brush which operates in advance of the 
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printing roller to sweep the dust and dirt out of the path of 
the latter and thereby provide a clear surface for the print- 
ing roller to imprint upon. The traction wheels are made 
to rotate the brush of the sweeper by frictional contact with 
a pulley on the sweeper shaft, said sweeper depositing the 
dirt in pans within the frame. The pans are hinged to the 
frame and are easily dumped. The printing apparatus is 
connected with the pivoted propelling handle, and is 
arranged in rear of and outside the main frame, so as to 
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slide vertically within a casing fixed to the main frame, and 
is thereby capable of being elevated without lifting the 
sweeper. This arrangement has another important advan- 
tage in that it enables the utilization of the common and 
well-known carpet sweeper for sweeping in advance of 
printing and thereby obviates the necessity of specially con- 
structing a sweeping means to be used with the printing 
device. 

A novel electrotype plate has been produced by Gilbert 
H. Benedict, of Ellenville, New York, the patent for which 
also covers the process of making the plate. Fig. 3 showsa 
section of the plate and base block. The plate or shell is 
backed with a strengthening filling consisting of a plastic 
cement having a base of metallic oxide. To this filling is 
applied a backing of a material of a fibrous nature, such as 
papier-maché, wood pulp, or the like. The oxide forms an 
amalgam with the material composing the shell, and the 
cement filling firmly and intimately unites therewith. 
Before the filling hardens, to its back is applied the 
fibrous material with considerable pressure, resulting in 
the penetration of the fibers into the filling. The plate thus 
made is light, durable, stiff and strong, and possesses a 
degree of elasticity favorable to the production of a clean, 
clear impression. 
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The font of type shown in Fig. 4 is the invention of John 
F. Cumming, of Worcester, Massachusetts, who has assigned 
to the American Type Founders’ Company, of Newark, New 
Jersey. His grant is in the form of a design patent. The 
characteristic features of the respective letters of this font of 
type are mostly dissimilar, there apparently being no feature 
common to all the letters except the heavy face. The letters 
A, M and N have features in common, as also the letters B 
and R. An essential feature is said to be the curve found in 
the majority of the letters. 

Robert W. Jamieson, of Rochester, New York, has been 
granted a patent for sheet-delivery mechanism for printing 
presses, the object of which mechanism is to produce an 
accurate and easily managed sheet-delivery apparatus of 
the ‘‘dropper’’ type. Fig. 5 shows a side elevation of the 
machine in which there are several discontinuous tapes hav- 
ing one end secured to a roller above the bed and the other 
end secured toa similar roller beneath the bed, and being 
intermediately passed around a third rotating and bodily 
traveling roller. A sheet is delivered from the impression 
cylinder over the upper surface of the tapes, and the travel- 
ing roller, locked against rotation, begins to move away 
from the impression cylinder, unwinding the tapes equally 
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from the other rollers and carrying the sheets along to the 
extreme outward position shown in the figure. As the 
traveling roller reaches such position it is automatically 
unlocked and the upper roller of the pair is automatically 
locked. The carriage then begins its return movement and 
the tapes wind upon the lower roller, rotating the traveling 
roller, thus feeding the sheets from the tapes onto the table. 
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When about one-half the tapes have been wound upon the 
lower roller, the upper roller is automatically unlocked and 
the tension on that roller being greater, the tapes are now 
wound thereupon until the tension upon the two rollers 
becomes equalized, which is when an even amount has been 
received upon both rollers. 

Fig. 6 shows, in end elevation, a machine for finishing 
books, the patent for which was granted to Daniel Nitschke, 
of Toledo, Ohio. This machine is designed for accurately 
and quickly lettering, filleting and stamping the back of 
any sized book with gold leaf or the like. The machine is 
provided with a suitably constructed frame, in the standard 
of which is fitted to slide vertically a book-supporting table. 
The face ends of the book cover rest on the table presenting 
the back of the book upwardly, and the covers are pressed 
by plates, one of which is a fixed part of the frame, and the 
other is fitted to slide transversely in guideways formed in 
the ends of the frame. A screw rod, engaged by a wheel 
nut, mounted to turn in suitable bearings and the rail of the 
frame, serves to adjust the sliding plate according to the 
thickness of the book. The type used for lettering the back 
of the book are carried by a holder, adapted to engage a 
vertically disposed slot formed in a block, held laterally 
adjustable in a plate, adapted to rock transversely on a guide 
plate, fitted to slide transversely in bearings of the frame. 
On the rocking plate are arranged a number of longitudi- 
nally extending pivot pins engag- 
ing slots formed in the guide plate, 
two of said slots being curved and 
crossing each other, and the other 
being made V-shaped. The operator B 
by inserting the typeholder in the 
rocking block can rock said holder 
transversely, owing tothe pivot pins 
traveling in the slots of the guide 
plate. As the typeholder is verti- 
cally adjustable in the rocking 
block, the type can be brought 
down on the back of the book, and 
the transverse movement given to 
the handle of the typeholder pro- 
duces a rocking motion so as to 
print on the back of the book. Other 
means are provided for holding the 
guide plate directly in the middle 
of the book, no matter what its 











thickness may be; and the table is 
caused to slide vertically by means 
of a rotary shaft carrying pinions meshing with rack bars 
secured to said table. 

The specialized apparatus of Fig. 7 was invented by 
Joseph B. Mockbridge and Julius G. Hocke, the former of 
New York, and the latter of Bayonne, New Jersey. Their 
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invention is a printing apparatus which is especially 
designed for use in a system of checking freight, to print 
a set of characters on a shipping receipt or like document, 
and at the same time issue a separate check or ticket 
containing duplicate characters of those printed on the 
shipping receipt. Inthe frame of the apparatus is mounted 
a rotary shaft carrying a pair of type wheels, having on 
their rims corresponding type characters indicating alpha- 
betically arranged letters of the alphabet. Said shaft also 
carries two rotary sleeves, on each of which is arranged a 
pair of type wheels, one pair having on their rims type char- 
acters indicating consecutive numerals from 1 to 100, and the 
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other pair having on their rims type 
characters indicating consecutive 
numerals from 1 to 250. The wheels = 
of the respective pairs are arranged alternately, three wheels 
on each end of the supporting shaft. An inking ribbon is 
arranged to travel transversely of the type wheels, and is 
fed from one reel to another, passing under guiding rollers 
lying in a plane with the bottom of the type wheels. The 
paper tape to be printed on is carried by a reel beneath the 
table of the frame, the tape being fed intermittently to one 
set of the type wheels, and between the latter and an oppos- 
ing platen. Mechanism is also provided for cutting the tape 
into proper size for the ticket or check, and subsequently to 
the printing. A pointer is provided to be shifted by hand 
along a dial so as to bring the type wheels into proper posi- 
tion. The operator then places the document under one set 
of wheels, and presses an actuating rod which causes the 
platen to move upwardly and take the impression from the 
type wheels upon the document and tape or ticket. The 
actuating rod is then released, causing, through certain 
mechanism, the shifting of one set of type wheels to bring 
the next consecutive numerals to position. 








NANTUCKET’S JAIL. 


Nantucket is noted for its good behavior. The November 
session of the Supreme and Circuit Courts of the county 
had just one case before it—that of a man charged with 
riding a bicycle on the sidewalk. It is said that a number 
of years ago one ‘‘ Trusty C.,’’ otherwise known as Tristam 
Coffin Barnard, committed some minor offense for which he 
was temporarily placed in the local jail. The jail differed 
in many particulars from Sing Sing, or Trenton, or Joliet. 
The commitment itself was a sensation for Nantucket, and 
furnished the subject of conversation at the Lyceum and at 
every evening gathering for some days. Two days after the 
incarceration Trusty appeared at the sheriff’s office with his 
ultimatum. ‘‘I you don’t keep them air sheep from a-nib- 
bling at my mattress I won’t stay in your danged old jail.”’ 
A couple of bars were put up before the jail door, and 
Trusty C. got his full allowance of sleep after that. What 
his final sentence was, Nantucket records do not disclose. 
The jail is just as secure now as it was twenty years ago, 
and seems to be quite as necessary as many another legal 


fiction. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A CHAPTER ON PANELS. 


BY ED H. M’CLURE. 


N an endeavor to evade the use of the commonly existing 
forms of panels, and to relieve the stiff, box-like appear- 
ance usually characterizing this class of work, several 

meritorious solutions of the question have resulted, and 
while I will not presume to vouchsafe for their entire origi- 
nality, they will doubtless prove none the less acceptable to 
my fellow-craftsmen. 

No attempt has been made at elaboration, the aim being 
to rather confine the consumption of time to the minimum, 
and of the several styles shown herewith, in no case has 
the time of composition exceeded one-half hour, while the 
greater part have only required fifteen or twenty minutes. 
The added improvement to work in which they have been 
embraced has been of such a degree as to warrant the ex- 
penditure of still greater time, if necessary. 
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No. 1. 


The first in order are the combination capped and bot- 
tom-band panels, No. 1 being composed by the use of orna- 
ments belonging to the ‘‘ Relievo ’’ font of type, both for the 
cap and side pieces ; 10-point Jenson periods being used for 
the top band and 8-point modern parallel signs for the bot- 
tom band. 
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The material used in No. 2 is sufficiently familiar to 
require no explanation, with perhaps the exception of the 
periods, which are MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan 6-point 
antique No. 5, and which, with the Jenson periods, are two 
of the neatest and most serviceable styles for period orna- 
mentation I have yet come across. 
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Nos. 3 and 4 exemplify the open panel style, with bottom, 
also side bands, the finishing pieces at the top of both 
bands being ornaments from the ‘‘ Mortised ’’ (48-point) font 
of initials. 























The simplicity of panel No. 5, 
the effectiveness of which is en- 
hanced by the neat ornament cut- 
ting in the upper left corner, is 
not its only recommendation, as it 
served its purpose admirably as 
a space-filler, there being only 
half a dozen lines of matter for a space 15 ems ) wide by 
20 ems deep. 

No. 6 panel is from a two-color business card, the panel 
denoting the width of the right half, and a wood-cut portrait 
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occupying the left half, the ornament in the left corner of 
the panel relieving a space caused by the stair arrangement 
of the firm name. 
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Although Nos. 7 and 8 are of the closed-panel style, the 
simple method of ornamentation pursued is calculated to 
raise them above the level of the ordinary. In No. 8 the 
bottom ornaments are from ‘‘ Mortised’’ (48-point) font of 
initials, and the top pieces from 48-point art initials. 
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are adaptable to the composition of panels, in this respect 
No. 1 being particularly an instance. 

Where it is possible, as an aid to both effectiveness and 
presswork, not less than a card space should be used be- 
tween rule and border or other ornamentation. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A REJUVENATED PRINTING PRESS. 
BY J. H. DOUGLAS. 

VEN years of road service do not entirely efface from 
the mind of the salesman the scenes and incidents 
that to many form a life volume of pleasant remem- 

brances. The printing press agent is not exempt from the 
cares that infest the day, to say nothing of the nights, but 
he takes the bitter with the sweet and patiently permits 
those in high places to not only turn him down, but also to 
turn upon him the ribald jest. But to my story, and strange 
to relate, for a press salesman, a true one. Some years ago 
the writer, as agent for a well-known printing press com- 
pany, was in the city of Chattanooga. Having sold a press 
to the leading newspaper there (it still holds that distinc- 
tion), he was told thatthe Memphis Avalanche, now the 
Appeal-Avalanche, was“ in the market.”” The next morn- 
ing found me in the business office of the Avalanche. At 
that time the paper was under the direction of Congressman 
C——. This genial Southern gentleman has passed from 
earth, but the writer remembers his kindness and hospital- 
ity. After several days of interview and much figuring a 
sale was made of a double-cylinder Taylor. This type of 
press was in demand then, not having been made obsolete by 

the fast web. wee 
It must be understood that this press was sold as a 
secondhand machine, and certain generalizations were made 
as to its style, AGE, and previous conditions of servitude. 
In due course the press was erected, and having been run 
for a short time, the writer called to see the users thereof 
and how it stood the test. About nine in the evening I 
happened into the Avalanche office and there found the 
Congressman and his corps of colaborers. His greeting 
was pleasant, and after some general talk concerning the 
machine below stairs, he asked: ‘‘How long did you say 
the double Taylor had been used before it was erected in my 
office ?’’ From the dense silence that followed this question 
the reply came, ‘‘ ABouT eight years, if I remember cor- 
rectly.’”’ ‘‘ Now, that is also my remembrance, and so I will 
tell you an incident that happened here the other evening 
confirming your statement.’’ To better receive the blow, 
similar in character to the one said to have had a bad effect 
on father, the press agent sat down. ‘‘ We have in our com- 
posing room an old typesetter, an old Scotchman,”’ so con- 
tinued’ this Southern gentleman. ‘And he is a very old 
man and ‘has ‘been a faithful employe here for many years. 
The other night he came down into the office and asked per- 
mission, which was granted, to go down and see the new 
press. In about an hour he reappeared, holding his hand- 
kerchief to his tear-stained 


stammered out, ‘I can’t help 





it, Mr. C——, I can’t help it. 


face! Wondering what had 

A happened the old man, I was 

Con a OC. S about to question him, but he 
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No. 9. 


The feature of note in the half-panel, No. 9, being that of 
the effective use of parallel signs, of which those used are 
long primer old style. 

There are in nearly all establishments of any age what- 
ever many ornaments which are practically discarded that 


I looked a long time at your 
new press, and as I looked it 
grew familiar. At last I knew 
I was right and my feelings 
got the best of me, for there on the side frame I saw my 
initials that I had cut when I fed that press over thirty-nine 
years ago.’’’ The echo of the laugh that followed comes to 
me through the years. Before the evening was over that 
laugh was flavored with a decided odor of mint. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed ; therefore correspondents will please give 
names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revision. 

















THE JENSON HYPHEN. 
To the Editor: BuFFALO, February 8, 1897. 
Those who have noted the ungainly appearance of the 
hyphen in acap line of Jenson, or other type of which the 
lower case possesses an unusually high shoulder, will 
probably marvel at their own stupidity when their atten- 
tion is called to the fact that by simply turning the nick 
upside down gives the hyphen its correct position. The 
founders are not to be censured in the matter, unless for the 
reason that they should have specified this method of its 
application, the lower case having evidently been primarily 
considered, and with which it is satisfactory. 
Ep H. McCLure. 





REFERRED TO OUR READERS. 
To the Editor: CuIcaGo, February 2, 1897. 

I would esteem it a great kindness if you will favor me 
with your judgment as to what amount of paid-up stock 
should be secured before starting a daily and weekly news- 
paper in a rapidly growing Western city of near 6,000 popu- 
lation. 

What ought a plant to cost equal to such an enterprise ? 

What working force would be required ? 

Of what should that force consist ? 

In what form would you suggest that stock be issued 
to secure the enterprise against a catastrophe like to that 
which resulted in depriving Horace Greeley of the editor- 
ship of the paper he founded. ee We 





WANTED — INSTRUCTION IN DRAWING. 

To the Editor: LEAD, S. D., February 7, 1897. 

Where can I find the right kind of instructions in the art 
of designing and drawing letter-heads, etc., and making 
ordinary newspaper cuts? I have had no experience in that 
line worth mentioning. Of course, you will understand 
that I am intending to take it up alone. 

CLAUDE T. TAYLOR. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER has arranged for articles covering 
progressive lessons in drawing to be published through 
the year, to meet the desires of printers and others, the first 
installment of which will appear in the April number.— 
EDITOR. 





A RUST PREVENTER AND TYPE CLEANER. 
To the Editor: NEw HAVEN, Conn., January 25, 1897. 

Anent the inquiry in the January issue concerning the 
prevention of rust on cast-iron furniture, I will say that a 
solution of caustic potassium in water, in the proportion of 
1 to 16, is a fairly good preventive of rust, and also a tiptop 
cleaner of type. 

The way I use it is as follows: Brush the chase, furni- 
ture and type with the lye. Let stand about ten seconds ; 
then turn the hose on the whole form. The chase gets just 
enough water to carry the ink off, but the type is washed 
thoroughly. The bottom and lower parts of the sides of the 
chase, which receive as much water as the type, I rebrush 


with the lye, and let it dry on. I use nothing but cast-iron 
and metal furniture in forms washed with lye, and have 
never been troubled with rusty furniture or quoins. All 
small forms for job presses, where wood furniture is used, 
I find it economical to wash with benzine, except when 
copying inks are used, and these forms are washed with 
methol alcohol. THOMAS ROCHE. 





REGLET CHEAPER THAN FURNITURE. 

To the Editor: MALDEN, Mass., January 11, 1897. 

An article appeared in the December number of THE 
INLAND PRINTER on ‘“‘ Hints to Wood Furniture Manufac- 
turers,’’ signed Leon Ivan, which might prove a money- 
maker for the furniture manufacturers, but a very poor 
suggestion from the employing printer’s standpoint. To 
my mind, as well as to a good many others, the putting of 
a piece of reglet each side of a quoin is a proper thing to do. 
By so doing you will preserve the furniture and every piece 
will have smooth and square sides ready to be put against 
type forms and give a perfect lock-up, as the reglet would 
receive the scratches from the quoins instead of the furni- 
ture. Now this four and one-half pica furniture would be 
used two or three times and then you could read the imprint 
of the quoin manufacturer on all sides, and the piece would 
never be fit to be placed next to a solid type form. If work- 
men would bea little more careful of what we have instead 
of wanting something new all the time, they would thus 
greatly assist the men who pay for their services. 

A WoRKMAN. 





FOR THE TYPE FOUNDER’S EAR. 
To the Editor: CHICAGO, February 4, 1897. 

If the type founders are not tired of having suggestions 
offered to them, I would like to give them one more. We 
have many years had the two-emand the three-em brace, and 
for any greater number of ems have had the piece-braces. I 
now call for a four-em brace, cast on one piece of metal. 
Why? Because a four-em pieced brace consists of five 
pieces, namely, the two end-pieces, the center-piece, and two 
en-dashes. This combination always has a ragged appear- 
ance, no matter how carefully it is justified and printed, 
except when the characters are in perfect condition, as the 
slightest damage to the edges of the lines, or any dirt 
between the several pieces, will cause a disjointed or out-of- 
line appearance in the print, particularly in the smaller 
type bodies. For illustration, see second column, page 288, 
December, 1896, number of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

S. K. PARKER. 





UNFRIENDLY CRITICISM. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO., February 5, 1897. 
To the Editor : 

Please express my sincere thanks to Mr. Wilson for his 
criticism upon my offering to a friendly composition in 
ad. display. I have obtained great knowledge by it—a 
number of things I probably never would have learned had 
he not written his criticism. I would suggest that Mr. 
Wilson make his criticism upon his own composition — if he 
is able to do so—then it can hurt noone. I acknowledge 
his views, as seen by him. My offering was a botch and I 
am heartily ashamed of it, but the work was done in four 
hours with old scraps— but this does not prevent it from 
being a botch job. I do not know whether Mr. Wilson’s 
criticism will lose me my position, one that I have held for 
eight years, or not; I do know that every favorable comment 
upon my work that I have received in THE INLAND PRINTER 
has helped me, and has been the cause of my having been 
offered two good ‘‘sits’’ in Chicago in large offices. One 
will make a botch once in a while, and when he does it 
rather hurts to be held up to ridicule. I think Mr. Wilson 
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has sense enough to see that. For this reason I make the 
friendly suggestion that criticism be made upon the critic’s 
own work where it can do no one harm, and I believe it 
would be just as effective in teaching such slouches as I am 
to print. HARVEY PRESTON. 





A SIGN OF THE TIMES. 


To the Editor: NEw York, January 5, 1897. 
I send you a print and negative of a sign opposite my 
place of business. Pretty cheap, isn’t it? My seven 





presses have all they can do and I charge more than double 
the prices mentioned on sign. I thought the readers of THE 
INLAND PRINTER might like an example to fail by. 

ROBERT L. STILLSON. 





PEGS IN PLACE OF PULLED SORTS. 


To the Editor: CHICAGO, February 9, 1897. 
Being in a retrospective mood, my thoughts revert to a 
time when, some years ago, I worked a few months in a 
small office the business of which comprised a weekly paper 
and some small jobwork. An expedient that served its pur- 
pose well at that time comes to mind, and there may be 
printers who will find it useful now. It was frequently 
necessary to pull sorts from the ads. in the paper to use in 
jobs. To avoid going to press without replacing the sorts 
was the problem. From a piece of straight soft pine board I 
sawed a cross-section about a pica longer than type height. 
Splitting this into pegs of various sizes I kept them in a 
pasteboard box on top of the newspaper form, and after 
pulling a letter, stuck in its place a suitable size of peg. 
Thus in preparing form for press it was easy to see where 
sorts should be replaced, and it was impossible to miss a 
peg as the planer immediately detected it in planing down 
the form. S. K. PARKER. 





THE PROPER MOUNTING OF CUTS. 


To the Editor: CHICAGO, February 10, 1897. 
The letter of Mr. Hutchin in your last issue regarding 
the making of cuts to even measure reminds me of another 
matter which I think engravers should always observe, 
whether they have explicit orders to do so or not, and that is 
to trim all cuts flush at the bottom so that lines of type can 
be set close. This applies to either half-tone or zinc plates, 


as nearly every cut must have a title or copyright line, or 
some wording that should be set close to it. Another thing: 
when engraving initials, always trim them close at the right 
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side and at the bottom, so that the type matter can be run 
around properly, and if mortised see that this is evenly and 
carefully done. Care in this direction will save the com- 
positor much time and be thoroughly appreciated by those 
who purchase engravings. It is a good rule to trim cuts 
flush on all sides if they can be properly fastened to the 
block without shoulder on the outside to tack on, as very 
often they are intended to go in a column of the same width 
as the cut, and if the shoulder is left on the sides it neces- 
sitates cutting the column rule or the slug dividing the col- 
umns, and breaking the furniture on the edge of the page to 
allow for the projecting block, all of which takes time. 
With half-tone work it may not always be practicable to do 
this, especially with square-finished cuts; but in this case 
the shoulder can be made as narrow as possible and still 
allow. for securely fastening the copper plate to the block. 
Engravers will find that these little points, if carefully 
observed, will help them wonderfully in holding trade. 
C. F. W. 





VALUABLE DISCOVERIES IN COLOR MIXING. 


To the Editor : OAKLAND, CAL., January 29, 1897. 

It seems hardly possible that, with all the color mixing 
that has been done since the dawn of creation, no one has 
ever discovered that a mixture of equal parts of the primary 
colors, red, blue and yellow, gives black; but it is true that 
no one appears to realize the full significance of the fact. I 
know that it is always stated in books on natural philoso- 
phy that a mixture of the primary colors gives white; but 
at the same time it is admitted that the experiment is never 
satisfactory, a grayish mass being obtained usually. Never- 
theless, it is true that red, blue and yellow make black, and 
it is one of the most important facts in the whole subject 
of color mixing. Hundreds of puzzling difficulties are 
accounted for, and we know at once how to overcome them. 
We know why it is so hard to mix a good purple or green. 
If there is the least touch of the third color about any two- 
color mixture, your combination will be darkened, or 
muddy. In making a green, if there is the least tinge of 
red about either the blue or yellow you get a dark, muddy 
mass that is useless where a good green is required. A 
touch of yellow about purple or violet is worse than black. 

Not long ago I saw the statement that true red is made 
by mixing scarlet lake and yellow, and true blue by adding 
a little red, etc. True red must have not an atom of any 
other color. True blue and true yellow must be pure yellow 
and pure blue, and nothing else. Every color and tint on 
the earth or in the sky may be made from red, blue and yel- 
low, but a thousand years of mixing could not make a red, 
blue or yellow from any other colors. Anyone who has 
ever tried to make a light-blue tint knows how hard it is to 
keep from getting a slate color instead of blue, but few 
know the reason. Almost all light blues have red about 
them. You can see it the moment you stir it into white, and, 
when you do see the red, you may know your combination 
is going to be dark. The trouble from darkening, in two- 
color combinations, may be overcome by selecting -colors 
that lean toward each other; as, for purple, take blue-red 
and red-blue; but for the three-color half-tone work and for 
making tints, nothing short of pure colors are entirely sat- 
isfactory. It will not do to add blue to a yellowish red, 
expecting to overcome the yellow and make a compromise 
color. You only darken your red and ruin it entirely. The 
same is true of the other colors. It is possible to keep 
adding colors to a three-color combination and finally bring 
it to what you want; but if you once get a touch of the third 
color into a two-color mass, all the mixing in the world will 
not bring it back; and one color is just the same. It is 
hardly necessary to go on adding explanations. The simple 
statement that red and green make black is sufficient for 
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deep thinkers; but I will be glad to answer any questions, 
if I have not made myself clear. 

I hope the inkmakers will think over this and give us 
pure colors, if possible. Really they must, if the printers 
see the point as they should, because the first one to get out 
pure colors will leave all the rest. CHARLES A. JONES. 





ROBERT SMITH, THE OLDEST WORKING PRINTER 
IN AUSTRALIA, 


BRISBANE, QUEENSLAND, November 30, 1896. 
To the Editor: 
“ Too late the task? Ah, nothing is too late 
°*Till the tired heart shall cease to palpitate.” 
—Longfellow. 
The oldest Australian compositor in regular daily employ 
is Mr. Robert Smith, of the Government Printing Office, 
Brisbane, Queensland. He was born at Herne Bay, Kent, 
on March 6, 1814. His father was an Irishman by birth, 
who, after serving in the British navy for a number of years 
and seeing active service on the Rodney at the siege of Gib- 
raltar, was appointed to the blockhouse at Herne Bay, from 
which, in 1826, he was transferred to the lightship at The 
Nore. Mr. Smith spent his boyhood between the two places 
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return from that trip to Sydney he was arrested and com- 
pelled to complete his apprenticeship before he received his 
indentures in 1841. Mr. Smith then worked successively as 
a journeyman at the old Government Printing Office, under 
Mr. W. J. Row, the first Government Printer of New South 
Wales, and in the Sydney Herald (now Sydney Morning 
Herald). It was about this time he made a first acquaint- 
ance with the late T. W. Hill, so long familiar to all Queens- 
landers as the publisher of the Brisbane Courier. His next 
move was to ship on the government schooner Isabella, 
which carried supplies from Sydney to ‘‘the Settlement ’”’ 
(now Brisbane). He put in a couple of years at this work 
and then typesetting once more claimed him, and, after 
working on several Sydney papers, he accepted an engage- 
ment under a Mr. Farran for the Bathurst Free Press. He 
was the fourth compositor in order of time to set foot on 
Bathurst Plains, where he remained from 1849 to 1852, the 
year of the great gold upheaval. But gold-seeking had no 
attraction for him; he worked steadily on, and he remem- 
bers distinctly how the office was rushed when they pub- 
lished an ‘‘ extraordinary ”’ relating to the latest gold find. 
He then came back to Sydney and worked at the Government 
Printing Office, the Herald, the Empire (then owned by the 
late Sir Henry Parkes), and various jobbing offices. Mr. 
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named, where he acquired the passion for a seafaring life, 
which, as will be seen, exercised so marked an effect on his 
after life. About the year 1830 he was bound apprentice to 
Mr. Valpy, printer, of Red Lion court, Fleet street, London 

but after serving six months the yearning for his child- 
hood’s atmosphere was too strong to be resisted, so he ran 
away and joined a ship. Asa sailor he visited many parts 
of the world, making his first acquaintance with Sydney so 
long ago as 1832. But he never returned to Mr. Valpy, nor 
did his master ever get a chance to lay hands on him. In 
1834 Mr. Smith was one of the crew of the ship James, 
which brought out to Sydney a number of emigrants, some 
clergymen, a newspaper plant, and a staff of compositors 
under charge of the Rev. Doctor Lang, who was destined to 
become so largely and honorably identified with the genesis 
of Australian nationhood. The projected paper, the Co/o- 
nist, was published in 1835; and in that year Mr. Smith, 
growing temporarily out of that touch with a sea life, bound 
himself apprentice to Doctor Lang. But his ambition to 
learn a trade and settle down soon suffered a sea-change, 
and he bolted several times aboard ship. On one such occa- 
sion he shipped as seaman on the Hercules for England. 
Another time he cruised off the coasts of New Zealand in a 
whaler, and was at the Bay of Islands in 1839. On his 
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Smith has a lively recollection of the time when Mr. J. C. 
Beal (ex-Government Printer of Queensland) was serving 
his apprenticeship; also when, in 1854, Mr. Gregory, the 
present Government Printer, arrived from London to take 
up a frame on the Empire. Mr. Smith worked at Messrs. 
Joseph Cook & Co’s printing establishment, Sydney, during 
the apprenticeship of Mr. Vaughan, now overseer at the 
Queensland Government Printing Office. In 1857 he sought 
a change from typesetting by hiring out boats in one part of 
Sydney harbor; he remembers well the night of the terrible 
storm in August, 1857, when the Royal Dunbar was wrecked 
at South Head, only one person being saved. Mr. Smith 
also shipped in a boat owned by Captain Towns, trading 
between Sydney and Moreton Bay, and again in a steamer 
running from Sydney to Newcastle, with intervals of 
‘*comping’’ work at Goulburn and the metropolis. In 1861, 
having had the misfortune to lose his wife, he finally aban- 
doned the sea as acasual calling. In 1862, after a turn on 
the Newcastle Chronicle, he ‘‘ humped bluey ”’ from the coal 
city to the Darling Downs, Queensland, taking a hand at 
various kinds of work on tramp, during three months of 
which he never slept under a roof. He then secured a frame 
on the Toowoomba Chronicle, where he stayed for about thir- 
teen years, occasionally varying the routine of typesetting 
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with farm work on the Downs. In 1875 he came on to Bris- 
bane and worked on the Fvangelical Standard, the Tele- 
graph, and afterwards in the Government Printing Office, 
where for over sixteen years he has continued in unbroken 
employment, being at present engaged as “‘dis.’’ hand. 
Mr. Smith has been twice married ; his second wife is still 
living. Notwithstanding the many hardships encountered 
during his long life, his health keeps very good. He has 
never had occasion to wear spectacles ; in fact, even now, at 
eighty-two, his sight is so keen that he is able to distribute 
nonpareil. Always a union man, he was, some three or 
four years ago, taken off the active members’ list and, in 
company with two other working veterans — Messrs. S. G. 
Mee and T. Wright, of the Queenslander— unanimously 
elected life honorary member of the Queensland Typograph- 
ical Association. His unimpaired memory is richly stored 
with recollections of the early days of the Australian conti- 
nent, when the clank of the convicts’ irons and the ‘‘swish”’ 
of the flogger’s lash were daily heard in the land, and when 
outrages by the blacks and bushrangers were occurrences 
of fearful frequency. GEORGE A. BARKER. 





NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


To the Editor: EDINBURGH, January 28, 1897. 

The past year was a very good one for Scottish printers 
— good, at least, so far as the total output of work was con- 
cerned. But the complaint is general that, owing to the 
increasing keenness of competition, profits are a steadily 
diminishing quantity. Publishers are quick to set compet- 
ing book printers against each other, and the way in which 
printers estimate for work, and the differences in their 
offers, are sometimes amazing. I heard only the other day 
of a firm in this city who had estimated for the printing of 
a series of books, being informed by the publisher that he 
had accepted an offer from a printer in another town at 
twenty-seven per cent less than their offer. How the suc- 
cessful offerer can make his contract pay — unless he gets 
his material for nothing —is to me a complete mystery. 
The basis on which competitive estimates for printing are 
made seems to be of remarkable elasticity. And the job 
printer, if we can judge from the quotations sometimes seen 
in the daily papers, is very little better off than his book- 
printing confrére. 

The literary output in Great Britain during 1896 was 
5,234 new books, and 1,339 new editions — a total of 6,573, or 
18 books a day. Edinburgh’s share in this work is no 
small one, for although there are no authentic figures avail- 
able on the subject, I am sure that fully fifty per cent of 
these books were printed in Edinburgh. For Edinburgh is 
the book-printing center of the kingdom, and it is difficult 
to pick up a modern book without seeing what has been 
described as ‘‘ the Edinburgh convention ’’ stamped on every 
page of it. 

A new weekly journal made its appearance here in the 
middle of January, under the name of Scottish Society. It 
is intended to appeal to and cater for ladies of the upper 
and middle classes; but if the literary fare is aristocratic, 
the price is only the democratic penny. Its printing is cer- 
tainly much superior to that of an ordinary weekly, the 
printers being Messrs. Neill & Co., the oldest printing firm 
in the city, who— despite the exodus of most other book 
printers to the outskirts of the city — still turn out credit- 
able work from the ‘‘ heart of Midlothian,’’ and under the 
shadow of the old church of St. Giles, where John Knox 
preached, and near where he is buried. 

We are promised another weekly — the //lustrated Edin- 
burgh News —on February 5. But the long-expected morn- 
ing daily has not yet made its appearance, nor is anything 
authentic known of it, though Rumor persists it is coming. 
We are rather behindhand here in regard to morning 
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newspapers. Edinburgh, with a population, if we include 
Leith, which is really a part of it, of 350,000, has only one 
morning newspaper. 

The session of the Edinburgh Typographia has been 
fairly successful so far as the attendance at the classes is 
concerned, but the committee are greatly concerned at the 
sparse audiences at the lectures. The membership is set 
down at 600, and yet between thirty and forty is the usual 
attendance. This is not due to the quality of the fare pro- 
vided, for the lecturers are all in the first rank, but must 
rather be set down to sheer indifference. But the work of 
the various classes still goes on successfully, and that, of 
course, is the most valuable part of the Typographia’s 
work. 

A number of compositors who have been displaced in 
America by the Linotype machine, have come to this 
country in the hope of finding employment. I am afraid 
some of them have already discovered their mistake. ‘The 
fact is, printing here, to the average compositor, is not a 
very profitable business. A good many newspaper hands 
have already, in our larger towns, been thrown out of em- 
ployment by the same cause. And in Edinburgh book 
houses, the piece hands have heavy odds to contend against 
in their efforts to earn a living wage. The ‘‘stab”’’ wage is 
32s. per week of 52% hours; but the average earnings of the 
pieceworkers do not amount to more than 20s. per week. 
So that while stab. men (about one-fifth of the number) are 
fairly well off, the happy hunting grounds of line composi- 
tors are not in this part of the world. Whether this is 
beginning to be understood by Edinburgh parents or 
whether: it is fright for machine composition I can’t say, but 
boys are beginning to fight shy of composing rooms, and 
apprentices are hard to get. GrS. 





AD. WRITING AND SETTING.* 


BY W. C. CRANDALL. 


HE ability to write an ad. is practically universal. 
Any individual who can compose a business letter, 
who is at all versed in the line in which he is em- 

ployed, is able to write something which passes in the com- 
posing room as anad. But the person who can write an ad. 
which shall be distinctive in its wording, that shall have 
directness, truth, strength and individuality, is not found 
in every place of business, nor indeed in every line of busi- 
ness. The man who can build ponderous, intricate, or deli- 
cate machinery, who plans and estimates, studies and 
accomplishes wonders in the productions to which his mind 
and thought has been given, generally fails completely 
when he comes to take his pen and plan an attractive ad.— 
something that shall attract the public to his invention or 
production. The scholar who writes an interesting novel, 
who can command the interest and close attention of the 
reader from cover to cover, fails when it comes to enumerat- 
ing the advantages of a particular brand of soap. Chemists 
who have after long years of experiment and study succeeded 
in producing a medicine which will build up the wasted 
physical nature, are powerless to explain its merits with a 
pencil. Men who can talk on the merits of their particular 
line of goods, who can take a customer and demonstrate 
beyond a possibility of question that their goods are 
superior and cheaper by far than any other similar goods, 
fail to touch the public by the composition of their printed 
announcements. There was a time years ago, when compe- 
tition was not so keen, that the simple announcement that 
Mr. John Smith manufactured horseshoes was sufficient to 
bring a maximum of trade. This condition no longer 
obtains. Many people manufacture horseshoes. Why is 


* Paper read before the Printers’ Technical Club No. 1, of Rockford, 
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Smith’s shoe better than Jones’? The American people are 
characteristic advertisers. They differ from their English 
cousins in this particular, and today in English periodicals 
you will observe those old-fashioned ideas predominating. 
The desire to acquire riches quickly is undoubtedly the 
occasion of the rise of the ad. writer. He took in the situa- 
tion. He sawthat the man who manufactured the article 
gave so much of his thought to the manufacture that he had 
nothing left to give to the advertising. He prepares himself 
by a study of the merits of the goods; he examines the 
claims made by the rival concern, and like an attorney look- 
ing for technicalities, he looks for the points which may be 
sprung on the public to advance the sale of the particular 
line which he is writing up. Having secured that, he 
makes the great public acquainted not only with its merits 
but also with the defect of the opposition. 

For example of this I refer to the baking powder ad. of 
the past five years. Ad. writing is a combination of natural 
ability, quick judgment, a close study of the people, and 
common sense. The most successful writers of ads. are 
those who say little but say it well. Advertising costs 
money, and space is a matter which counts on the cash 
book, therefore much must be conveyed in a few words. 
Perhaps the most conspicuous example of this kind of work 
are: ‘‘Good Morning — Have You Used Pears’ Soap?’’; 
‘““March, April and May—Use Ayer’s Sarsaparilla”’ ; 
‘One Hundred Doses One Dollar—Hood’’; ‘‘Sozodont, for 
the Teeth, Hardens the Gums’’; ‘‘ Ivory Soap—It Floats”’ ; 
‘* Sapolio Used on Week Days Gives Rest on Sunday.”’ 

Illustrations have always been an attractive feature-in 
ads. Who does not know ‘‘ Woodbury’s Facial Soap”’ 
(the neckless head) ; ‘‘ The Hoffman House Cigar’’; ‘‘ Pyle’s 
Pearline’’; and that latest success: ‘‘ Wool Soap—‘ My 
Mama Uses It; I Wish Mine Had’’’? 

But the combination of ad. writer and ad. setter is rare. 
The ad. writer prepares his copy carefully and sends it to 
the printer, marked often as to the exact size and style of 
letter he desires to use. He does not leave much to the 
compositor, for before him he has the firm’s specimen book 
which shows the contents of the office, and from this he 
plans his work. 

Not so with the business man with whom the average 
compositor must deal. There is nothing but a mixed mass 
of copy —an underline here and there, and that usually in 
the wrong place. 

It is an old rule of the printing office to ‘‘ follow copy if 
you follow it out of the window.’’ Once that might have 
held good, but today it does not. The compositor, by study 
of his text-book, by observation of the style set by the men 
who make the display of ads. a study, has learned that the 
average business man has little idea of ‘how to write an ad. 
The basis of the argument is there, but proper display is a 
matter of judgment. In the first place, take the copy and set 
all the straight matter as small as you think it will stand, 
leaving all possible room for display lines. Many an ad. 
has been spoiled by the comp. setting the body too large, 
and leaving no room for a proper heading. If the matter 
has a border, that must be selected according to the charac- 
ter of the advertisement. If it has a cut, see if by sawing 
the wood you can obtain more space for a large display 
letter. When fixed sizes like straight matter and cuts are 
laid out, you know just how much room you have for dis- 
play. In this, try and find from the copy what the man 
wants to advertise the most. When found, throw it in as 
big and black a type as youcan get. Avoid fancy type in 
ads. It does not suit the public even though it suits the cus- 
tomer. De Vinne, Howland, large faces of old styles, 
Gothics, Jensons and such lines are almost entirely called 
for by the ad. writers who draw large salaries, to attract 
trade. It is not always necessary that the name of the firm 
who manufactures the goods should be large ; in fact, in the 


late production of Fowler, Shumway, and others, the firm 
name is kept small, as it is the inference that if the article 
itself possessed enough merit to attract, the reader will 
naturally look to see who manufactures it. The spacing of 
ads. is one of the most important features. Let a two- 
thirder set an ad. according to instructions as to type and 
take a proof, and then an ad. man take the same type and 
space it properly, and his proof will show a marked change 
for the better. To sum up the subject, the compositor must 
look to these points in copy not designed: How small dare 
I place the body matter? What is the strong word or 
words to bring out? What type is adapted to the character 
of the ad.? See that the spacing shows the ad. to the best 
advantage. These points well followed produce an ad. 





AMERICAN PRINTING PRESSES IN AFRICA — 
ARTHUR WILSON. 

Y his recent trip to Capetown, South Africa, Mr. Arthur 
Wilson, the subject of this sketch, has attracted much 
attention to that country as a market for American 

printing presses and type. Something in regard to himself 
personally, may, therefore, be of interest. Mr. Wilson isa 
native of England, and had some 
experience in the printing trade 
when a boy, in his native town. 
He came to America when twelve 
years old, and was shortly after- 
ward apprenticed to L. A. Leon- 
ard, of Cincinnati, Ohio, who at 
that time had charge of the now 
defunct Cincinnati Sun. After 
finishing his apprenticeship as a 
printer, Mr. Wilson took up 
presswork in the office of the 
American Book Company, in the 
same city, and six years ago 
accepted a position as road man 
with the Duplex Printing Press 
Company, of Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan, and in this service became 
well and favorably known throughout the trade. After two 
years spent with the Duplex Company, Mr. Wilson took a 
position with the Leader Publishing Company, of Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, in charge of their pressrooms. In January, 
1896, he received a proposition from the Argus Printing 
and Publishing Company, of London, England, to erect 
and start a Duplex press in Capetown, South Africa, and 
left his position in Lexington for that purpose. After five 
weeks in transit he arrived at the Cape of Good Hope, where 
he accomplished the purpose for which he was sent with the 
greatest success. During his stay in Capetown Mr. Wilson 
introduced and sold considerable American printers’ mate- 
rials, and now has in view the sale of a Miehle in that far- 
away land. He wrote some very interesting articles upon 
the conditions existing in that country, for the Kentucky 
Leader and Cincinnati Enguirer, besides occasional letters 
to the printers’ journals upon the condition of printing 
there. 

After the completion of his contract he returned to this 
country and to Lexington where he is at present in charge 
of the Leader Publishing Company’s pressrooms, his posi- 
tion having been kept open for him by that company. He 
was a delegate from Printing Pressmen’s Union No. 19 to 
the Philadelphia convention, in 1895, and has been president 
of No. 19 for two years. 





ARTHUR WILSON. 





I receive THE INLAND PRINTER regularly. Could not 
say enough in its favor ina column of solid nonpariel. It 
is a beauty from cover to cover.—/. E. Cates, Tacoma, 
Washington. 
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NEWSPAPER ILLUSTRATORS— CLARE ANGELL. 


HE work of Mr. Clare Angell on the New York Press 
is exemplified in the sketches shown in these pages. 
In response to a number of inquiries, Mr. Angell said 
his experiences began in Lansing, Michigan, March 4, 1874, 
and that in that city he had a grammar school education, 
as well as in Detroit. In the latter city he left school in his 
fifteenth year. ‘‘Then I had to hustle for myself,’’ said 
Mr. Angell. ‘I was office boy, clerk in a real estate office, 
and clerk in a wholesale hardware house, and was dis- 
charged from the latter position for drawing pictures and 
caricatures on the walls. Then I entered an architect’s 
office and studied architecture for about 
[ ~ | two and a half years, and after that 
spent nearly a year in the service of 
the Park Commission of Detroit as a 
draftsman and designer. During that 
year I took up the study of ‘High Art’ 
in the Detroit School of Arts— night 
study, entirely —and finally shook the 
dust of Michigan’s metropolis from my 
shoes and hied myself to the country 
to study more ‘high art’ (with water 
colors, by the way). I did consider- 
able manual work on a farm to reduce 
cost of living during the couple of 
months I was ‘farming it.’ I then packed up my linen (?) 
and my colors, and some examples of what I thought to be 
‘art,’ and stalked into Chicago, with my hat too small for 
me, determined to conquer or die. Well, I came near dying — 
that’s about the size of it, whether from starvation or from 
wounded vanity I haven’t quite found out yet. However, I 
endeavored to sell some ‘high art’ elsewhere, and again 
failed! At last I found myself in Jersey City, with a ferry 
ticket to New York, a trunk, some ten or twelve dollars, 
and — Oh, yes! a portfolio containing some ‘art!’ Well, I 
had a hard time of it at first, between dodging my land- 
ladies, escaping the wrath of the free lunch counter attend- 
ants, and the endeavor to get work. Finally, everything 
came out all right, and I am trying to get revenge on my old 
love, ‘High Art ’— and so, here I am.”’ 
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MARBLING BOOKS AND PAPER. 


HE art of marbling the edges of books and paper can 
be practiced by anyone who knows how to lay a 
**color carpet.’’ To know how to lay a color carpet 
the operator must understand the princi- 
ples underlying the peculiar effects of 
gall and soapy water on colors. The 
“‘color carpet,’’ in fact, is a combination 
of some gelatinous substance, such as 
gum tragacanth, or boiled carragheen 
moss and water, which will form a vis- 
cous fluid that will not absorb colored 
solutions, but will allow the color to float 
on the surface. The ‘“‘ ground,’’ as the 












SPAIN TO UNCLE SAmM—“ Whip me, and give me an excuse for 
running away.” 
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bath is called, is used to give a smooth, flexible surface 
on which to float thin colors mixed with gall, so that the 
workman can pick the colored pattern thus formed up from 
the ‘‘ ground ’’ and transfer it to the edge of a book or toa 
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sheet of paper. The gall is added to the thin solution of color 
because gall makes the drops of color run together. Soapy 
water sprinkled on a very weak colored carpet of two or 
three colors, draws the colors together in fine veins, leaving 
the greater part of the surface uncovered, and if the colors 
are then taken off the fine vein remuins, like fine-veined 
marble, on the edges of the book, the spots covered by the 
water remaining white. 

A man who ‘‘marbles’’ the edges of books for a living, 
describing the art, said: 

‘“‘T learned my trade in Germany, where the art of mar- 
bling the edges of books is regarded as something higher 
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than mere skilled labor. The work is simple, and like all 
simple work the whole secret lies in the ‘‘knacks”’ and 
tricks of the trade, and these only can be secured by long 
experience. The utensils used by the bookbinder in mar- 
bling are as follows: Several troughs of zinc or of painted 
iron; some long bristle brushes of different sizes; rice- 
straw brushes or brooms; different kinds of combs; a num- 
ber of thin, well-planed slats of hardwood, beveled on both 
sides; sprinkling screens and patterns. The troughs gen- 
erally are about 30 inches long, 10 inches wide, and 3 inches 
deep, so that books of all sizes can be handled in them. 
These troughs contain the gelatinous ground, or ‘size,’ on 
which we sprinkle the colors, which afterward are worked 
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by means of the combs, or ‘styles.’ In marbling the edge 
of a book, the book is dipped into the color carpet; the color 
sticks to the paper, and when the edge of the book is re- 
moved from the trough the design is permanently colored on 
the edge. The design is made by drawing combs through 
the thin fluid, floating colors. If a comb 
is passed through the layer of color — 
color carpet—the colors which lie close 
together in waves will be divided without 
the mixing of the different shades, making 
a design which will remain unaltered long 
enough for the operator to take it off on 
the edge of a book or on a sheet of paper. 

“The greater the number of colors 
sprinkled on the ground or size the more 
varied the color carpet will be. Of course, 
care is taken to use only such colors as 
will harmonize. So you see all there is ~ 
in marbling paper is to sprinkle a thin 
layer of color on a ground or size that will 
not absorb the colors, and then take the 
colors off on a smooth surface that has 
been dipped into them. 

‘““The comb used in marbling paper 
consists of needles, or pieces of wire, 
glued, at regular intervals, to a piece of 
pasteboard, so that the needles project 
about an inch or an inch and a half be- 
yond the pasteboard. The points of the 
needles are always accurately aligned, 
because perfect alignment is required for 
successful work. The comb is used to 
produce lines in the colors floating on the 
ground, and it does this by being pulled 
through the color. Comb designs, so 
called, are those commonly used for busi- 
ness books, and they are made as follows: 

‘“‘The colors are first sprinkled on the ground or size 
evenly ; the ground, of course, being in the trough. Then 
the operator takes a style or pin made for the purpose, or a 
piece of wood or bone, and ‘cuts’ the drops of color by 
passing it from one side of the trough to the other, the col- 
ors following the pin in straight lines. 

“After this has been done as carefully as possible, the 
comb is placed in the color at the upper end of the trough, 
and is moved across the color lines. By moving the comb 
slowly, round feathers are formed, and by moving it quickly, 
pointed ones are obtained. A clever marbler will produce 
a great variety of designs by using combs having different 
spacing of teeth, and by varying the manipulation of the 





Mr. Piatt —“ Charles W. Hanchett to succeed Dave Hill in the United 
States Senate? Say!” 


Drawn by Clare Angell. 


comb in the color. Of course, you understand that when 
the design is formed and is floating on the ground the mar- 
bler dips the edge of the book in the bath, and thus transfers 
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the color carpet to the book. In making fine-veined marble, 
the ground or size is sprinkled with two colors: first, ultra- 
marine blue and then a brown. When a pretty uniform 


color floats on the size, a rice-straw brush is dipped into a 
mixture of gall and water, or of gall and a thin color, and 





WALKING THE 16 TO 1 PLANK. 


Drawn by Clare Angell. 


then is shaken so that only a little gall remains on the 
brush, and this is sprinkled over the color, so as to form 
small drops. The drops of gall push the colors together, 
forming narrow veins, showing the ground beneath. 

‘“*If very delicate veins are desired, the colors are sprin- 
kled through a sprinkling screen, and the gall is sprinkled 
through another one. The variety of designs which a 
clever marbler can make are almost beyond number, and, 
naturally, no two designs are exactly alike.’’— Chicago 
Record. 





INVESTMENT OR EXPENSE? 

This is how the Alfred M. Slocum Company, of Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, makes its argument to the public : 

‘“‘Your printed matter—is it an investment that will 
bring returns ; or do you regard printing as ‘ expense,’ like 
coal for fuel, to be bought from the lowest bidder ? 

“As a matter of fact, everything printed used in and 
about the business is advertising — how effective depends 
upon the printer. It ought to be so good as to represent the 
business creditably, not misrepresent it, and it should differ 
as much as possible from the conventional style of others. 
Office stationery in particular should be very good — not 
showy or flashy, but the quality fine. If the proprietor 
respects his business and desires others to respect it, noth- 
ing can be too good. 

‘“*Most printing is ordinary —it bores you. Now and 
then a piece will interest you. It may be a business card, a 
bill-head, a letter sheet, an order blank, a check, a shipping 
tag, a label, a circular, a catalogue, or even an envelope, 
but it caught your attention and held it for a moment or 
more. Perhaps it was printed by us. We can do work as 
good — maybe better — for you, and our facilities enable us 
to do it cheaply, too.”’ 


° 
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CHALK-PLATE PROCESS OF ILLUSTRATING 
NEWSPAPERS, 


EFERRING to the chalk-plate illustration by Mr. 
Hohnhorst, of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, which 
appeared in the January number of THE INLAND 

PRINTER, Mr. Tyler McWhorter, with the Des Moines 
Leader, writes in complimentary terms of Mr. Hohnhorst’s 
work, and says: 

‘*Chalk plates have been much despised, and not without 
cause; but their real possibilities have never been devel- 
oped. Every artist who is drawing on chalk is on the look- 
out for a position where he can work with pen and ink, and 
if he has real talent he generally finds recognition and bids 
farewell to chalk plates. If he has not the ability to geta 
position where he can make his pictures with a pen, the 
chances are he has not the ability to elevate the chalk 
plates. 

‘‘The work has been characterized, principally, by three 
faults: weakness, lack of freedom in handling, and absence 
of artistic feeling in lines. Weakness is always character- 
istic of work in which the artist takes no pride, or may be 
due to an amateur’s fear of color; lack of freedom in han- 
dling is a natural result of working against the resistance 
of the coating; lack of feeling in lines, which is the great 
charm of pen work, is, perhaps, the worst fault to deal 
with, because the strength or character of the line cannot 
be changed by a slight pressure on the tool as on a pen. 
To change the width of a line, tools must be changed or the 
line must be retraced. 

‘‘The first fault can only be overcome by getting rid of 
the idea that good work cannot be done on chalk. To avoid 
the second fault, stiffness and awkwardness 
of handling, lay the work in with a fine tool 
sharp enough to go through the chalk easily, 
and use as soft a plate as will cast sharp lines. 
To get feeling into the lines, I first make a 
‘two-tone’ drawing with a fine point and then 
work up the shadows by retracing the shading 
lines with wider points to get the desired 
color. This method is not as slow as might 
be supposed. With a little practice it takes 
about the same time as cross-hatching and 
gives much better results on poor paper and 
rapid presses. I often combine cross-hatching 
with this method and get a dark shade without 
the multiplicity of lines which looks very well 
on the plate and very bad when printed. 

“The accompanying cut was made in less 


graver after being cast. It is not submitted as 
an example of excellent work, but is an every- 
day cut selected as being particularly well | 
adapted to the purpose of illustrating how —— 
three of the worst difficulties in the way of Dal 
good work on chalk plates might be partially / 
overcome without unreasonable waste of time.’’ 
Among others sending unsolicited testi- 
mony to the value of the chalk plate, Mr. F. W. 
Bolande, editor of the Bridgeport Lvening 
Post, Bridgeport, Connecticut, speaks of the 
excellence of the process as a substitute for 
the expensive photo-engraved cuts, and its es- 
pecial benefit to the papers of small towns, 
and says he has used the process with consid- 
erable success for the past four years. 
Inquiries about the process are very fre- 
quent —the inquirers wanting to know how to 
mix the chalk, what is the recipe and what 
are the ingredients, and must a person be an 
artist to use the process; what branches of 
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drawing a beginner should practice, and if there is a book 
thoroughly treating on the subject. 

The process of making chalk plates is protected by 
patents and secrecy, and while plates have been made and 
sold by other than the owners of the process, numerous law 
suits have resulted. The editor of Newspaperdom recently 
requested the Hoke Engraving Plate Company to define 
their rights in the matter of this patent, bringing out a very 
comprehensive answer, as follows: 

‘*Every claim of our patent has been fully sustained by 
decisions in the United States courts. We therefore are 
sure we have good reasons for saying we are the only legal 
manufacturers of chalk plates. 

‘‘The only way to escape our patent, by anyone wishing 
to make chalk plates, is to bond them with lime or Portland 
cement, or similar insoluble bonds. Our patent covers 
every soluble bond. Therefore, it is an infringement of our 
patent, as we look at it, and as the courts look at it, not 
only to recover our base plates, but to recover any base 
plate, or to put chalk-plate composition upon a new base 
plate. In addition to the liability for infringing our patent, 
there is, according to Section 4,901 of the United States 
Revised Statutes, a punishment fixed for recovering base 
plates bearing our label and trade-mark. To do this 
becomes a criminal act, and such cases are prosecuted by 
the United States attorneys, the same as’any other criminal 
offense, without expense to us. 

‘* There is one point of law that publishers seem slow to 
comprehend, and that is, that the user of an infringing 
article is equally guilty and responsible with the manufac- 
turer of the same. We have, in various cases where the 
manufacturer was irresponsible, been forced to take action 
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STEPHEN CRANE. 


From the Des Moines Leader, January 10, 1897. Drawn on chalk plate by 


Tyler McWhorter, 
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against the user of infringing plates, and have always been 
allowed large damages. Publishers who desire to use 
plates not made by us should insist that the parties from 
whom they are purchased furnish them a good and sufficient 
bond to indemnify them against suit by us, for infringement 
of our patent. . 
‘*We are aware of the fact that, at various times and even 
now, certain irresponsible parties are doing a small busi- 
ness in the way of recovering base plates, and we always 
make it a point to suppress them whenever we find that 
their business in any way encroaches upon ours. These 
parties are invariably an unfortunate, irresponsible set of 
fakirs, from whom we would be able to recover nothing, 
even though we had a dozen judgments. We therefore very 
often tolerate them, rather than go to 


patentable. It will be seen, therefore, that the Hoke Engrav- 
ing Plate Company seek to protect their process and do 
protect it by patent, while the Hird Manufacturing Com- 
pany rely upon secrecy for their protection, more so as the 
process they use they declare to be not patentable. 

No mention being made of the right to recover Crown 
plates by any other than the Hoke Engraving Plate Com- 
pany, it may be taken for granted that the rights of the 
company in that direction are absolute. 





PRINTING AT THE BRUSSELS EXPOSITION. 
The International Exposition of 1897, which opens at 
Brussels, April 27, and continues until November, has given 
in its clanetheshion ample recognition of the printing and 














the expense of a suit in the United 
States court— because litigation is 
expensive to people who are respon- 
sible. The continued depression of 
business, no doubt, encourages these 
people to make, and publishers to pur- 
chase, these infringing goods, and we 
have lately decided to make a thor- 
ough campaign against these banditti. 

‘“‘Even though the patentability of 
our plates did not enter into this mat- 
ter, the publisher would find them 
cheapest in the long run, for the rea- 
son that they are of a very much su- 
perior quality to any imitations. They 
will keep for years without rusting ; the composition is not 
injured by stereotyping, and all the chalk surface can be 
engraved at one time or another, until the whole surface of 
the plate is used. If, for any reason, the first cast taken 
from one of our plates should prove defective — owing toa 
blow-hole or sink — it is necessary only to repeat the opera- 
tion, because the drawing on the plate remains uninjured. 
But the case is different with imitation plates. The first 
cast is almost sure to spoil the drawing on the plate, and, 
if the cast should prove defective, the whole job is ruined. 

‘“‘The manufacture of chalk plates, as we have found by 
many years of experience, requires the best skilled labor 
that we can secure, special grades of material and special 
machinery. 

‘“‘Our prices —when our discounts and rebate for used 
base plates are considered — will be found reasonable; and 
the process is the cheapest that a newspaper can find, 
because a newspaper which already has a stereotyping outfit 
will need only plates and a few engraving tools; and the 
artist is the only skilled laborer which it will be necessary 
to add to the staff. The stereotyping can always be done 
by the regular stereotyper, without. materially interfering 
with his other duties.”’ 

To settle inquiries, so far as THE INLAND PRINTER is 
concerned, a letter was addressed to the Hird Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, asking them by what 
right they advertised and sold chalk plates. In reply, the 
company states that the patent for chalk-plate engraving 
covers the use of soluble glass only, and that they do not 
use it inany form. That they have for the past year anda 
half made a workable plate by an entirely different process 
than that used as patented. That the Cleveland Press and 
Plain Dealer have used the plates of the company, the 
former since they were first manufactured and the latter for 
the past year, and they are still using them. That they 
guarantee the process to be entirely different and not an 
infringement, and will protect anyone wishing to use their 
plates. The company support their assertions by an opinion 
of Judge A. J. Marvin, given at Cleveland, Ohio, July 6, 
1896, in which it is stated that the Hird Company are coat- 
ing plates under a process which the court found was not 
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SPECIMEN OF WoRK DONE WITH HOKE CHALK PLATE. 


book industries. Five of the 199 classes are devoted to this 
subject, in Group XXIII, as follows: 

Class 74—Engraving and casting type. Steel, copper, 
lead, wood and stone engravings. Zincography, stereotype 
and electrotype plates for lithograph and typograph print- 
ing. Inks and varnish. Roller pastes. 

Class 75— Machines and tools for different printing, 
lithographing, stitching and binding, etc. Printers’ furni- 
ture. 

Class 76— Typography, chromotypy and lithography, 
autography, stamping, coloring, designs, and lithographic 
stones. 

Class 77— Pamphlets, newspapers, books, periodicals 
and other publications. Artistic editions. 

Class 78 — Stitching and covering. Registers, fancy and 
ordinary binding, gilding. Requisites — paper, cardboard, 
leathers and special tissues. 

Money prizes to the amount of $60,000 are provided by 
the Belgian Government for exhibits entering into competi- 
tion, and diplomas and medals are also to be awarded. All 
the customary exposition privileges are granted exhibitors, 
such as free admission of goods in bond, free return railway 
transportation, etc. Space, however, is charged for at rates 
ranging from one to two cents a square foot, this price 
including the cost of decorating the section and of handling 
the goods. Thecovered exhibition halls cover overa million 
square feet, and the grounds on which they are located, the 
Parc du Cinquantenaire and the Parc de Tervuren, have an 
area of about 566 acres. Magnificent fétes of all kinds are 
to mark the progress of the exposition, which is given under 
the patronage of the King of the Belgians. Congresses and 
lectures will furnish rare intellectual entertainment. Bel- 
gium, by reason of its central location in Europe, possesses 
unusual advantages as a field for competition and for the 
assemblage of the artisan, artist and scientist. 





ALWAYS A WELCOME VISITOR. 

Have taken THE INLAND PRINTER for four years and 
cannot do without it. It is always a welcome visitor to our 
shop.— David M. Shilling, the Miami Union Publication 
Company, Troy, Ohio. 
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PROOFROOM NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY F. HORACE TEALL, 


It is the purpose in this department to allow for a full and satis- 
factory discussion of every matter pertaining to the proofroom and to 
proofreading. The contributions, suggestions, and queries of those 
specially interested are cordially invited hereto, and no effort will be 
spared to make the answers to queries authoritative and the depart- 
ment in general of permanent value. 

QUESTIONS OF STYLE.—F. L. T., Portland, Maine, writes: 
‘* Will you please give your opinion on the following ques- 
tions? (1.) Which is the right form for the date-line in set- 
ting up a letter as a testimonial—‘PorTLAND, MAINE, 
Jan. 12, 1897,’ or ‘PORTLAND, Maine, Jan. 12, 1897’? The 
January INLAND PRINTER uses the first form in all cases, 
except one, and that is in the reproduction on page 395; but 
previous to October the second form was used. (2.) In mak- 
ing up a book with full-page illustrations running the long 
way of the 
page, should 
not the right- ¢ 


page cut have a if 
its head tothe ~* 
bind, with the 
title on the fore mar- 
gin? (3.) What ex- 
cuse has THE INLAND 
PRINTER for using ‘ per cent.’ 
on page 425 without the pe- 
riod?”’?’ Answer.—(1.) The 
second form is used almost univer- 
sally. (2.) Yes. (3.) Why should it 
be supposed that an excuse is neces- 
sary? Probably the wrong form is used 
because the proofreader thinks it is the % 
right form, as many others do. 

PROOFREADERS’ WORK AND Pay.—F. R. P., 
New Haven, Connecticut, writes: ‘‘ While the 
liability of proofreaders to err in their work is- 
to be regretted, there is much excuse for a large 
share of it, if all circumstances were known. Many who 
find errors in a completed piece of work know nothing, or 
little, at least, of what the reader may have had to contend 
with in his share of its production. With all due defer- 
ence to his employers, the writer’s mind, 
under their influence, is not clear as to 
how much a reader can do justice to and 
what amount of work should be expected. 
He desires to instance the position in which 
he finds himself and ask the opinion of the 
department conductor what, under the cir- 
cumstances, is a likely percentage of chance 
of error and a fair remuneration for 
the work. The establishment employs 
fifteen to twenty-five piece-hands and 
eight to twelve job-compositors, as 
business requires. The work is maga- 
zine, directory, and general book-work 
in the piece-room; catalogue, railroad, 
and commercial work in the job-room. 
The reader handles all galley-proofs, 
his own revises, page and stone proofs, 
from both departments, and is con- 
stantly harassed by jobbers with 
‘rush’ work, and the hundred and one 
small details that always fall to the 
proofreader’s lot. He has no assist- 
ance save such as is afforded by a 
copy-holder, and as press-proofs are 
not served the final responsibility of 
O. K. devolves upon him at the time 
he* reads stone-proof. Is it possible 


he 
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for one reader to carry so wide a range of work through the 
successive stages from inception to completion without 
considerable probability of error?’’ Answer.—The cir- 
cumstances here set forth are only toocommon. Probably 
a majority of proofreaders have similar troubles, and the 
abundance of errors in printing testify the result. Annoy- 
ance of various kinds to the proofreader is undoubtedly 
responsible for many errors, most of which would be cor- 
rected if employers would reduce 
the interruptions to a minimum. 
Often the reader’s desk is placed 
in the spot most accessible for 
compositors and others to run to 
him with questions. This should 
not be so. Every proofroom 
should be, when possible, a quiet 
room away from the composing- 
room, and even when there is but 
one reader — perhaps it might be 
better to say all the more when 
there is but one — one of the most 
stringent rules of the office should 
be that he must not be interrupted 
with questions about the work. 
It is much better that a few more 
corrections be made in proof than 
that some errors in typesetting 
be avoided at the expense of leaving some to go into the 
finished work, as they undoubtedly do through this very 
means. It is hardly possible for a proofreader to avoid 
leaving some errors —and even some very bad ones — under 
the best circumstances ; and the percentage of liability to 
error is increased proportionately by every little occurrence 
that interrupts his close attention to the proof in 
hand. Justice to the reader, as well as self- 
interest, should prompt every employing 
printer and every foreman to favor the reader 
with the utmost possible seclusion. The proof- 
reader should give the best and closest pos- 
sible attention to his reading, and make the 
best of adverse circumstances; and the one 
who tries least to justify himself for passing 
errors, but manfully acknowledges the 
) fact, without talking too much, will best 
succeed in overcoming the bad impres- 
sion that is made by every such 
occasion. As to wages, it may be 
better not to say anything too 
definite. The value of the 
work must be determined in 
individual instances by those 
who have to 
pay for it. 
Proofread- 
ers are sel- 
dom paid as 
much wages as their work is worth, but the best readers can 
generally command comparatively good pay, and should 
insist upon having it. Some employers understand and 
recognize the value of good proofreading, but most of them 
do not. 

FOLLOWING THE STYLE OF THE OFFICE.—Mr. W. P. 
Root, Medina, Ohio, sends us the following: 

‘‘T once read of an old man who went to Yale to see his 
son who was going to school there. Taking supper in the 
mess-room with the students, the old gentleman, by mistake, 
put salt into his tea, mistaking it for sugar. Seeing the 
boys smiling at his blunder he resolved to drink the tea. 
After emptying one cup he called for more. A student then 
passed him the sugar. 

‘¢¢ Please hand me the saltcellar,’ said the old man. 








































§ ‘“** What!’ said 
the student, ‘do 

you always use salt in your tea?’ 
‘““*Always!’ said the visitor, 

with firmness and composure. 

‘““That old man reminds me of a 
friend of mine who is running a 
paper in Springfield, Ohio, and a 
good paper it is; in fact, it is so 
> good that I wrote him an article last week, and in 

it I used the following sentence, changing names: 
“**’The position was held by Lincoln, Garfield, 

Sherman, Blaine, and Wilson when in his right mind.’ 
‘“‘As I did not wish to speak of any of the parties as 
being temporarily ‘off’ except Wilson, I asked that the 
comma be inserted after Blaine’s name, otherwise a singu- 
lar pronoun would be applied to five persons, besides mak- 
ing me say what I did not intend to. As reasonable as this 
request was, the editor wrote back in effect, according to 

this paraphrase : 

***T should be very glad to comply with your request; 
but every office must have its own style, and we cannot 
depart from it in your case. We never use a comma before 
the words and, or, nor. Of course, my own columns are 
anarchy itself so far as deference to established usage is 
concerned ; but the style-card must be followed, no matter 
how ridiculous the result. We cannot stop to discriminate 
between a sentence punctuated as you have it and the same 
sentence as we mark it. We cut all such knots by simply 
using no comma before the word and, 
although it is sometimes necessary 
and sometimes not. You see, we are 
printers, while I suppose you have 
never mastered punctuation as eluci- 
dated by that wonderful touchstone 
the style-card. In our last issue you 
will see by our style-card we never 
capitalize the names of political par- 
ties. The words ‘democratic candi- 
date’ are what we use in speaking 
of Mr. Bryan. And yet I must con- 
fess that, in the same issue, I have 
capitalized the words Republican and 
Democrat at least a hundred times, 
and as often have printed the same 
words with small letters. Of course, 
I know that adjectives derived from 
proper nouns should have a capital; 
but that grand old style-card must 
be preserved inviolate: I must have 
salt in my tea. I know our card is 
a little mixed up on the use of’ the 
hyphen, and that is why I spoke of 
a ‘solid silver bath tub’ instead of 
a ‘solid-silver bathtub.’ You are 
right; but until our style-card says 
so, we must follow that. In the use 
of the comma and semicolon I con- 
fess I have no method as laid down 
by men who have studied the analysis 
of our language for years. I have a 
style-card from those who make our 
boiler-plate matter, and by that we 
conquer, although, of course, it was 
written by somebody who was a gen- 
ius in knowing how o/ to doit. All 
those fine shades of meaning laid 
down by Wilson, Teall, and others, 
in treating of the use or non-use of 
points, go for naught in the opinion of 
the man who wrote our style-card.’”’ 
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THE PHOENIX BICYCLE CATALOGUE. 


In the making of catalogues there has been great improve- 
ment in the last few years. In no line has this been more 
noticeable than in the bicycle business. Dealers vie with 
one another in producing fine catalogues, and many are now 
issued which can almost be called works of art. The recent 
cycle shows in Chicago and New York have given the public 
a good opportunity of examining many beautiful books 
intended to advertise wheels, in which the work of artist 
and engraver is of high artistic merit. Many of the books 
are embellished with half-tones made from wash drawings, 
and numbers of them have tasty borders from pen-work 
designs, printed in beautiful colors. The use of vignetted 
half-tones is especially in vogue for little picturings to 
brighten the pages. One of the catalogues given out at the 
Chicago Cycle Show, while not as pretentious as some of the 
others, was still an excellent example of typographic 
beauty. We refer to the catalogue printed by the Henry O. 
Shepard Company, Chicago, for the Stover Bicycle Manufac- 
turing Company, of Freeport, Illinois, advertising the 
‘*Phoenix’’ wheels. ‘The type portion is printed in a rich 
brown, the cuts in black, and the pages embellished with a 
number of well-designed illustrations in half-tone. The 
‘* Phoenix ’’ wheel is in the front rank, and this catalogue 
will help keep it there. We show herewith the frontispiece 
design, and several of the page embellishments taken from 
the catalogue, which are the work of Mr. W. L. Wells, of 
Chicago, the cuts being electrotypes of the originals. 


FRONTISPIECE OF THE ‘ PHOENIX” BICYCLE CATALOGUE. 
Drawncby W. L. Wells. 





F. A. NEUBAUER, DESIGNER 
AND ILLUSTRATOR. 


BY F. PENN. 
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HE accompanying specimens of the work of Mr. Neu- 
bauer, while not fully representative, are indicative 
of some phases of his talent. Mr. Neubauer is a native 

of Cincinnati, and obtained his education in the public 
schools of that city. At the age of sixteen he engaged as an 
apprentice in the engraving department of the Strobridge 
Lithographing Company. While thus employed during the 
day, in order to develop his talent under the recognized art 
lines, he attended the night sessions of the Art Department 
of the Ohio Mechanics’ Institute, and later on, entered asa 
student the night sessions of the old McMicken University 
School of Design, now known as the Cincinnati Art Acad- 
emy, under Prof. Thomas Noble, which comprised the an- 
tique and life classes. 

After many years of persistent and thorough attention to 
business, and having mastered successfully all details per- 
taining to designing and lithographing, in the commercial 
as well as the show departments of the lithographers’ art, 
Mr. Neubauer, in 1885, took a position as designer in the 
well-known establishment of the A. H. Pugh Printing Com- 
pany, railroad printers. After six years of efficient and 
faithful service with this house, Mr. Neubauer went into 
business for himself, in 1891, and since that time has done 
only first-class work for up-to-date establishments. His 
ability and conscientiousness have earned for him a val- 
uable and appreciative clientéle. 





PRESSROOM QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
CONDUCTED BY A PRESSMAN, 

TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters for this department should be 
mailed direct to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. The names and addresses 
of correspondents must be given, not necessarily for publication, but 
merely to identify them if occasion should arise. No letters will be 
answered by mail which properly belong to this department. 

GOLD SIZE FOR HotT-PRESS PRINTING.—W. R. F., of 
Jefferson City, Missouri, writes: ‘‘In the November issue 
of your journal, under the above heading, is an article on 
Hot-Press Printing. Where can I obtain the gold size men- 
tioned, and is it the same as used for bronzing ?”’ Answer.— 
Sizing for leaf printing may be made of chrome yellow and 
No. 3 printers’ varnish. The chrome color must be ground 
very fine with a muller on a marble slab, and as much of the 
color'as possible be carried in the varnish; by which is 
meant that the size thus made shall contain only sufficient 
varnish to hold the chrome and di&tribute and ink the form 
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evenly. Such a size will be found very strong, tenacious, 
and a fairly quick drier. Should its consistency be too 
strong to work well, then add a few drops more varnish; 
but, in any case, mull the varnish and the chrome together 
as thoroughly as possible. All this requires muscle and 
patience. A size, or ‘“‘glair,’? can also be made with the 
white of an egg in its raw condition. When a hot impres- 
sion is brought to bear on either of these sizes, after the gold 
leaf has been laid over them and the matter has ‘‘ set’’ to the 
drying state, it will be found that the leaf is firmly held on 
by either of the sizes. Gold leaf size may be obtained from 
any reputable printing-ink maker. 


WANTS OvR OPINION.—W. N. G., of Norfolk, Virginia, 
has sent us copies of a grocer’s delivery blank, about 54% by 
8% inches in size, regarding which he says: ‘‘I would like 
you to examine and let me know what you think of it. See 
if you think it was done under ordinary circumstances as to 
temperature, quality of ink and condition of rollers. I do 
not know that it has any merit typographically, but it 
may.’? Answer.—The job is an ordinary one, is well 
printed for such, and the black ink seems suitable, because 
the presswork is clear on the fine lines and solid on the 
heavy ones. If the full point at the end of the last line had. 
been lined up with the letters, the typographical merit of 
the job would have been enhanced. 


Wuy LEaps, SPACES AND QuADS WorkK Up.—A. I. R. 
Co., of Medina, Ohio, writes: ‘‘ Please give a reason, if you 
can, for leads, spaces and quads pulling up constantly. We 
do not believe that the reason in our case is because of poor 
justification, binding of rules, or loose lock-up. We are 
using a—— press; and fearing the cause was in an uneven 
bed, we had it planed down at one of the best shops in 
Cleveland, but the trouble is not perceptibly abated. Only 
a few sheets can be run off before the pressman has to stop 
and push down these characters. Would an unequal travel 
between the cylinder and bed produce that result? The 
trouble is not confined to spaces, quads and leads, but the 
furniture itself seems determined to make its mark in the 
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typographical world. Any suggestions in this line will be 
thankfully received. We have been very careful to get the 
bearers the same height as the type, and the sides of our 
pages strike the cylinder first—not the ends.”’ Answer.— 
If the fault does not lay.in the justification of the matter 
and form, nor in rollers being carried too low, then your 
press bed is certainly too weak. To obviate the working up 
of portions of a form, in any case, there must be a rigid bed, 
and this must run on equally rigid bearings. Such a press 
as you name does not fill these requirements ; and the plan- 
ing down of the bed has only added to its weak qualities. 
You will continually experience the difficulty complained of 
no matter what changes may be made in its mechanism as 
now constructed. The best suggestion that can be offered 
under such circumstances is, to get a different make of 
machine, and one of the best as well, for that will prove your 
only remedy. 

PREFERS ALUM TO WIND.—J. R. P., of New York City, 
says: ‘‘On looking over my January INLAND PRINTER, I 
notice that Mr. Crutsinger, a roller maker, of St. Louis, 
recommends ‘air in motion’ as acure for non-taking and 
non-distributing rollers in muggy weather. I also noticed 
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desiccation, such as that used in the drying off of the 
aqueous portion of bodies, usually done by a current of 
heated dry air; or by the use of a vessel containing sul- 
phuric acid, chloride of calcium, or some other substance 
which has great affinity for water; but what would be the 
condition of the rollers after such a treatment? I would 
suggest a practical way out of all these difficulties, and 
that is this: As the roller makers are fully aware of the 
incompleteness of their formula for making printing rollers 
for muggy and sultry summer use, ¢hat they begin and study 
out this problem, just as pressmen have worked out greater 
ones in the pressroom. To the roller maker who succeeds 
will be awarded a crown of glory guaranteed to fit the 
largest head. So mote it be.’’ 

WANTS A DRIER FOR HALF-TONE INK.—H. E., of St. 
Louis, Missouri, sends this request: ‘‘ Please let me know 
the ingredients to put in half-tone ink that will dry over 
night when printed on coated paper, so that it will not rub 
off, and at the same time have a jet black appearance. I 
notice that the ink on THE INLAND PRINTER, that is, the 
solid black cuts, looks gray. Cannot that be avoided? 
Also please state what kind of a press the journal is printed 
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in the previous month’s number that Mr. Van Bibber, 
another roller maker, of Cincinnati, recommends the use of 
‘carbonate of magnesia’ for the same complaint. It isa 
kind of satisfaction to me, as it must be to other pressmen, 
to know that the roller makers are coming to the front and 
owning up to the troubles which composition rollers inflict 
upon us in muggy weather. Mr. Van Bibber also.recom- 
mends that when rollers will not work properly in such 
weather that they be returned to the roller maker! Now, 
this is frankness itself, and it is good advice; but this can- 
not be always conveniently followed when a fellow has all 
his rollers in the same condition and the ‘boss’ is inex- 
orable regarding the output of the pressroom. I have tried 
alum to get out of a difficulty on several occasions, as recom- 
mended in this department, and I have on previous occasions 
used magnesia ; and as between the two, I must say that the 
former article proved very satisfactory indeed; besides I 
am now using the very same form rollers, with one or two 
exceptions, that I had used the alum on, and they are still in 
good condition for the finest quality of inks. Mr. Crutsing- 
er’s theory may be all right, and doubtless is; but my! 
what a time our operators on platen presses would have 
with a wind-blast chasing up and down after a set of form 
rollers! A thought strikes me as I ponder over this 
idea of ‘having a strong blast of air’ directed on the 
rollers, ‘either in or out of the press,’ it is this: What 
is to prevent the ink from ‘cooling’ to such a degree as 
to augment the difficulties of the rollers? Mr. Crut- 
singer tells us that ‘our text-books tell us that wind is 
air in motion’; of course it is. He also says that ‘air in 
motion is a desiccant —it dries; air in motion is a refrig- 
erant— it cools.’ With the same degree of argument I 
might add that there are other methods of accelerating 


on, how many form rollers,and how many pages at a time.’’ 
Aunswer.— Usually, well-made half-tone inks have sufficient 
drier to do what you desire. If they do not, it is the excep- 
tion. There are various causes for inks rubbing off when 
printed on coated papers, and it is often a dangerous experi- 
ment on the part of a pressman to ‘‘ monkey ”’ with half-tone 
inks, if he is not familiar with the causes leading up to this 
fault. If our friend has a copy of ‘‘ Presswork,”’’ and will 
turn to page 80 of the work, he will find a full explanation 
regarding these and how to avoid them. Varying weights 
of paper require varying conditions of ink to suit, in order 
to secure desirable results. Ink makers are best fitted to 
prescribe remedies for their own inks. If sample of paper 
and ink were before us we would be in a better position to 
tell what is best to be done when there is a fault or lack of 
affinity between the two articles. Then, again, some coated 
papers will stand more drier in the ink than others — par- 
ticularly heavy coated stock. Of course, the moment addi- 
tional drier is added to ink, from that time on there arises 
the increased danger of the coating picking off on the form. 
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But here is recipe for a drier: One half-pint good dammar 
varnish to half this quantity of old boiled linseed oil, to 
which add half an ounce of sugar of lead; mix these 
together by shaking them in a good-sized bottle, and the 
drier is ready for use, which should be done sparingly. 
THE INLAND PRINTER is made up in eight-page forms and 
is printed on various makes of presses suitable for such 
work and carrying four form rollers. 

SHRINKING OF ROLLERS.— J. K., of San Antonio, Texas, 
writes to know what substance will prevent shrinking or 
contraction of rollers. Answer.—Clean your rollers with 
machine oil, and sponge off with clean water before using. 
After using rollers (if soft non-drying ink has been used), 
let it remain on until next time wanted. A fairly thick 
coating of news ink will protect your rollers when not in 
use. Use as little lye or benzine as possible; turpentine is 
safer for a clean wash-up. 

PLAYING-CARD Rep.—A. C. S., of Chicago, Illinois, 
writes: ‘‘ You would do me a great favor by telling me in 
the next issue of THE INLAND PRINTER what kind of ink to 
use, or what to mix with same, to print inclosed playing 
card.’’? Answer.—The sample is printed with a carminated 
red ink, and known as “ playing-card red, deep.’’ You will 
hardly succeed in getting the same richness of color unless 
you resort to the same process as has been employed in 
turning out the sample sent, because after this card was 
printed it was sized with what is known by playing-card 
men as ‘‘slip-size,’?’ and afterward calendered on steel 
plates. Any inkmaker can furnish a similar color, but you 
need other facilities to enhance its general appearance. 


Wants TO MAKE DOTTED RULES PRINT STRONGER.— 
J. E. L., of Johnstown, Pennsylvania, has sent us a printed 
sheet, on which the brass rules and type matter is cleanly 
and almost clearly worked, regarding which he writes: 
‘* Will you kindly inform me what kind or grade of ink will 
work best on dotted brass rule, and make it show up as it 
I have had considerable trouble in making it 
show up properly. It is not the fault of the rule, as some- 
times it works all right.’’ Answer.— The sample before us 
shows exceedingly careful make-ready ; the ink might be a 
trifle deeper, and the impression made a couple of thin sheets 
stronger. This would remedy the whole job. The rules 
are a frifle lower than the type —this is not a serious fault 
— better this way than too high. After your material has 
been worn down a little more you will not have occasion to 
ask the above question. Cannot suggest a remedy for cal- 
lous fingers, but would like to hear of one. 

WANTS AN Easy HOME-METHOD OF MAKING EMBOSSING 
Dies.— F. M. S., of Burlington, Vermont, asks: ‘‘Is there a 
reliable method of making, at home, embossing dies to 
match type? Often I desire to emboss a single word or 
line, and cannot wait to send away for a zinc embossing 
die.”’ Answer.— Embossing plates may be termed a dupli- 
cation of designs, as one part must fit the other in order 
to be perfect in harmony and action—mechanically. To 
effect this in the duplication of words or lines it is first 
necessary to set up the type matter, and if the object is to be 
in two colors, print off the color form first. When this has 
been done, and before the form has been unlocked or taken 
from its position in the press, several printed impressions 
should be made on pieces of thick, hard cardboard; these 
pieces of cardboard are to be used in making what is termed 
the female and male dies. But before taking the impres- 
sions on the cardboard it will be necessary to withdraw 
several sheets from the tympan, if the first working has 
been made ready for paper instead of for card. The female 
die contains the design or line cut ivéo its surface — usually 


should ? 


cut entirely through the thickness of card employed, except © 


where lighter toning is desired. The female die, if made of 
cardboard, is the portion that may be mounted on the back 
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of any old and smooth stereotype or electrotype block, and 
locked up in the chase in the usual way, and known as the 
‘‘form.’’ Good strong paste or fish glue should always be 
used in fastening on all parts of detail for embossed work. 
The male die, or force die, as it isscommonly called, may be 
made on the platen of the press, when a good and sharp 
female die can be secured. In any case, however, the male 
die is fastened as stated; and to be positive as to its register, 
it should be fitted into the female die, and the bed and platen 
of the press brought together gently, a sufficient quantity of 
paste or glue having been put beneath the bottom of the 
male die to make it adhere to the platen in its proper place 
when the press is closed. The foregoing explains the posi- 
tion of the duplicate parts, and from this explanation it will 
be clear that a male and a female die must be cut from the 
printed impressions taken on the cardboard. The male die 
contains the characters of the design in raised form. To 
cut out and to cut in the duplicate parts of home-made 
embossing plates, it is absolutely necessary to use a very 
Sharp knife and to make all cuttings and trimmings clean 
and slightly angular to the design, and thereby obviate 
abruptness in the outline. A little practice in cutting your 
own dies will develop gratifying results. 


How LoncG SHOULD ROLLERS Last.— W. F. H., of Stan- 
ford, California, writes: ‘‘How long should ordinary com- 
position rollers be expected to do first-class service on 
fine half-tone and job printing? Granting that the best of 
skill, ink, paper, etc.,are employed, will you please answer 
the above approximately. Will you direct me to any 
articles on rollers which have appeared in THE INLAND 
Answer.—The original quality and care of a 
set of rollers has much to do with answering this question ; 
so, also, has the amount of impressions done at press with 
their use. Time, in its literal sense, has little to do in 
deciding the merits of rollers— use and abuse have. A set 
of first-class form rollers, with a diameter of three and a 
quarter to three and a half inches, and doing a daily average 
of rolling for 6,000 impressions, or 144,000 or 150,000 impres- 
sions a week, should last from ninety to one hundred days, 
or longer, if properly set, kept and handled by a competent 
pressman. A set of rollers that did less work and was kept 
as provided, should last longer. For good general work it 
is considered business policy to have seasonable rollers and 
renew them at least three times a year. Articles regarding 
rollers have appeared frequently in these pages, but we 
suggest that you purchase ‘“‘ Presswork’’; you will be grati- 
fied with the information it contains on this subject. 


BOOK OF RECIPES FOR PRINTING INK MANUFACTURE. 
—E. H. A., London, England, writes: ‘‘ Will you kindly 
inform me, through your paper, whether there is any book 
published in America, giving recipes for making up one’s 
own printing ink? The name, price, and publisher of any 
book relating to manufacture of printing ink would also be 
of use to me.”” Answer.— George W. Small & Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, sell such a work. The Inland Printer Company 
can furnish either of the following books: ‘‘ The Manufac- 
ture of Ink,’’ comprising the raw materials and the prepar- 
ation of writing, copying and hektograph inks, safety inks, 
ink extracts and powders, colored inks and crayons, print- 
ing ink, ink or aniline pencils, marking inks, ink special- 
ties, sympathetic inks, stamp and stencil inks, wash blue, 
etc. Translated from the German of Sigmund Lehner, with 
additions by William T. Brannt. Illustrated ; 230 pages; 
$2. ‘* Varnishes, Lacquers, Printing Inks and Sealing 
Waxes,” their raw materials and their manufacture, the art 
of varnishing and lacquering, including the preparation of 
putties and of stains for wood, ivory, bone, horn and 
leather, by William T. Brannt. Illustrated by 39 engrav- 
ings ; 367 pages; $3. 
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THE FRANCIS-VALENTINE COMPANY, SAN 
FRANCISCO. 


T is a notable fact that among the first Americans who 
flocked to California immediately after the cession of 
the territory by Mexico, were a large number of print- 

ers and newspaper men, and the followers of the art pre- 
servative thus became active participants in the development 
of the State. The tone and quality of the press in the early 
’50s was remarked at the time, and the explanation is 
ready at hand. The slow, plodding men stay at home, 
while the pushing, energetic young fellows travel to new 
regions, where their ambitions may have opportunities for 
advancement. 

Among the early printers to arrive in San Francisco was 
Thomas B. Valentine, who died October 27, 1896. Forty-six 
years ago—in 1851— Mr. Valentine began business with 
Burdett H. Monson, at 124 Sacramento street, the style of 
the firm being Monson & Valentine. In May, 1855, the 
office was moved to 127 and 129 Sansome street, and in 1859 
to 512-516 Commercial street, where it has since been 
located. S. D. Valentine, a brother of Thomas B., and 
at present the general manager of the business, entered 
the establishment in 1855 as pressman, but it was not until 
1862 that D. B. Francis came into the firm. Mr. Monson 
retired from the business in 1860, when the firm name 
became Valentine Brothers. In 1862 the name became 
Francis, Valentine & Co.; then later it was changed to 
Francis & Valentine, and in February, 1896, the business 
was incorporated as ‘‘ The Francis-Valentine Company.’’ 

Long before the establishment of a State printing office, 
Monson & Valentine did the work for the State Printer, the 
last time being in 1856, when General Allen had the 
appointment. In its early career the establishment was 
noted for its bookwork, and examples from its press were 
very creditable for the time. For many years they were the 
printers of Langley’s San Francisco Directory, and their 
law printing was of good quality, including ‘‘ Woods’ 
Digest,’’ a piece of careful composition. In 1854 was begun 
the first literary magazine published in San Francisco — 
The Pioneer Magazine —of which F. C. Ewer was the able 
editor; a publication which at once demonstrated to the 
East that not all the citizens of the new State were sordid 
seekers for gold or adventurers in quest of excitement. 
This publication from the first, and during the entire two 
years of its issue, was printed by Monson & Valentine. 
Probably the best single specimen of bookwork from this 
press was the catalogue of the Mercantile Library Associa- 
tion, an imperial octavo of nearly one thousand double- 
column pages. This was a difficult piece of composition, 
and called for the highest skill on the part of compositor 
and proofreader. 

The business of the Francis-Valentine Company is an 
example of successful growth. Beginning in 1851 with one 
Adams press, their pressroom now contains twenty-two, 
most of them of the latest and most approved kinds. While 
it is an essentially all-round printing house, from its early 
history a special feature was made of show printing, and 
for many years it was the only office attempting anything 
more than the ordinary three-sheets and hangers. Like 
most businesses in a city of such checkered career as San 
Francisco, this house has had its full share of storm and 
stress ; but after every disaster its owners have seemed to 
gather new courage, and turned defeat into success. 

Christmas morning, 1893, opened as a peculiarly gloomy 
one to the firm, as a disastrous fire visited the establish- 
ment at an early hour, and left the place a mass of black- 
ened and charred ruins. A temporary office was opened on 
the following morning, the machinery was hoisted out and 
as far as possible rebuilt, and in a few months the office 
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Three years after this first 
disaster, almost to the hour, a second equally destructive 
fire visited the place. As before, the business went right 
along, the work being divided up among other printers 
until the place could be cleared. A complete new line of 
wood and metal type is now in the place, but instead of the 
large fonts of roman type, linotype machines are being put 
in for the plain composition. 

The office of the Francis-Valentine Company occupies 
three large floors at 512, 514 and 516 Commercial street, 
with an entrance from 517 Clay street. The ground floor is 
entirely devoted to presses, the second to job and poster 
composition and job presses, while the third floor is occu- 
pied by the book composing room and the bindery. The 
premises are well lighted, and have been fitted with every 
labor-saving requisite, making it one of the most complete 
establishments in the city. 


was running better than ever. 





AN AD.SETTING CONTEST. 

The Pacific Union Printer, of San Francisco, California, 
in its issue of January, 1897, has the following : 

In August last the Painter-Cornell Company, popularly known as the 
California Type Foundry, offered four prizes aggregating in value $165 for 
the best constructed advertisements of their business. The generous propo- 
sition was made at a time when most of the jobbers were very busy, and, as 
there were not many contestants for the prizes when the time for sending in 
their specimens had arrived, the company deemed it nothing more than fair 
to postpone the date for closing, inasmuch as several had expressed the desire 
to compete if opportunity afforded. This they did, and now that the five 
judges, one of whom was selected by the presidents of the respective unions 
in Seattle, Sacramento, San Francisco, Portland and Los Angeles, have sent 
in their verdicts, the Printer takes pleasure in announcing the result. The 
selection of judges could not have been fairer, for neither of them knew the 
other, nor the names of the contestants or the locality from whence their 


specimens came. 
L. A. Macdonald, with Peaslee Bros. Co., Portland, Oregon, got three 


votes for the first prize of $50. 

M. A. McInnis, of Herrington & McInnis, Oakland, secured the second 
prize of $30. His efforts will be exhibited in the February Printer. 

Charles A. Foster came in third best, winning a $20 stake. He is em- 
ployed in the office of D. S. Stanley & Co., this city. 

H. Glauch, an employe of the Oakland Yourna/, landed in fourth place, 
being awarded $15 for his efforts, although he was pressed hard for the honor 
by J. T. Short, of this city. 

The judges were: O. H. Tubbs, Sacramento; Harry Daniells, Seattle ; 
H. C. O’Bleniss, Los Angeles ; Robert Gibson, Portland ; and George Vance, 
San Francisco. 

Mr. Macdonald writes to THE INLAND PRINTER an- 
nouncing the result of the contest and inclosing a copy of 
his specimen, which he says ‘‘ shows the proficiency one 
may acquire from study of THE INLAND PRINTER,’’ and 
thanking the journal ‘‘ for the practical and financial assist- 
ance I have received in the past seven years — never missed 


a number !”’ 


A CHANGE IN THE CALENDAR SUGGESTED. 


It is suggested that on January 1, 1900, a new division 
of the year into thirteen months be instituted. If such a 
division were made the first twelve months would have 
twenty-eight days, or four weeks each, and the new month 
twenty-nine days, to make 365, and thirty in leap years. 
After a few days there would be no need to refer to calen- 
dars, as the same day of the week would have the same 
date through the year. If January 1 were, say, Monday, 
every Monday would be the Ist, 8th, 15th and 22d; every 
Tuesday, the 2d, 9th, 16th and 23d, and so on through the 
year. The changes of the moon would be on about the same 
dates through the year, and many calculations, like inter- 
est, dates of maturing notes, Easter, and many other im- 
portant dates would be simplified. Although the present 
generation would have to figure new dates for birthdays 
and all legal holidays except New Year would be on differ- 
ent dates, yet the gain would be more than the loss, as that 
would be permanent and the objections trifling.— Scientific 
American. 
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Jenson 
Italic 








Charming Maidens -~- 


Things for Spring are now on their way to us. Last week 
we received a lot of Lawns and a dozen pieces of Ginghams. 
If we can sell them quick, we can put little prices to them. 
We are going totry it. We donot show a full line of wash 





Lecture on Cooking 


Marmalade 


MAA AA 


Card of Admission 


ae goods, of course, just now—only one class each of Lawns 
and Ginghams. There’ll be more, to be sure, by and by, 
| but not like these. Samples mailed free upon application to 
Gl obe | A | THE SILKTONE & KNIGHTS MERCHANDISE Co. 
L ee 
MAA AY 
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PUBLISHERS! 


UY artistically 
designed Type 
that will please the 
space buyers, and 
in return they will 
buy more space in 

















Why Break Your Ba 


Shoving an unwieldly saggy broom over the 
Be modern and purchase one of our latest 189 
sweepers. Our carpet sweepers always wo 
anteed to. They don’t clog up with dirt so 
wheels won't move around. On the other ha 
skim over the carpet without taking up the 
sroint you use one of our carpet sweepers you avol 
which a broom raises, and you have swept 
as cleanly as any broom could do. These sw 
highest award at the International Conventio 
prising Housekeepers, held in the Land of th 
Sun, and are highly recommended by all lea 
Will be sold at half-price during the month o 
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24 Point Florentine Border No. 162. 20 inches, $1.50 
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Springtime 
Fashions 


Just received from the well known 
South Pacific Island Manufacturer 
a complete line of the best quality 


China Ginghams 
French Challies 
Wash Silks, and 





The Jenson Italic is 
a companion series 
to the Jenson Old 
Style, and modeled 
on the most classic 
lines of Italic let- 
tering. Nine sizes 
are now ready for 
delivery, and sizes 
up to the 72 Point, 
corresponding with 
those in which the 
Jenson Old Style is 
made, are nearing 
completion. This 
is a graceful letter 
design; and as to 
distinctness, what 
Italic letter can be 
put forward as a 
Better Substitute ? 
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Figured Lawns 


Have you seen our Booklet 

of Stylish Dress Patterns 

with Particulars of Price ? 
Intending purchasers 
residing out of town, 
and others preferring 
to select Materials 
at their homes, should 
peruse this little book 


A copy will be mailed to 
any address upon request 


Jones & Bros. 


City Hall Boulevard 
MANUFACTURERS ‘Rochester 
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NOTES ON JOB COMPOSITION. 


BY ED S. RALPH. 

Under this head will appear, each month, suggestive comment on 
the composition of jobwork, advertisements, etc. Specimens for this 
department must be clearly printed in black ink on white paper, and 
mailed to this office, flat, marked plainly, ‘‘RALPH.”’ 

W. C. PECK, apprentice, two and one-half years’ experi- 
ence, with the Kingsley, Barnes & Neuner Company, Los 
Angeles, California, sends a package of varied commercial 
work, with the desire expressed of having his faults pointed 
out. Your work, as a whole, would do credit to a printer 
of much more experience than you say you have had. In 
the Althouse letter-head, while the design is 
good, as is also the balance, yet it hasthe fault — 
of too many ‘“ pointers,’’ dashes, etc. Try the 
plan of securing a good balance and finish 
without the use of so many. Now, we wish it 
understood that we do not intend to discour- 
age the use of ornaments altogether, but urge 
their moderate, judicious, appropriate and ar- 


dles a great deal of cheap stationery brought in by the 
drummers for a wholesale paper house. This all falls to 
me to set, and as it is all brought in from towns so small 
that they do not contain a printing office, it is, of course, 
‘country store’ work, and eight out of ten are simply 
‘dealers in general merchandise.’ It is that ‘general mer- 
chandise’ line that bothers me. I inclose a statement (No. 
2) containing it. I am well aware that it does not look well, 
but thought you would give me a pointer or two that might 
be useful. The department you are conducting in THE 
INLAND PRINTER is the best thing, from a practical stand- 
point, that is furnished printers anxious to improve, and I 
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tistic employment. Herein lies one of the most M 
elusive elements in jobwork. This should be 
made an especial study by every printer, no 
matter how many years of experience he may 
have had. We expect to prepare an especial 
article in the near future illustrating this vital 
point, as it is impossible to properly treat it in 

this department without encroaching too much 
upon space. The J. H. Johnston letter-head is 

of excellent design, but it has this error: the 
name and occupation are set too light and 
therefore give undue prominence to the matter set in the 
panel. The letter-head of the Southern California Teachers’ 
Association is good. Your cards areall creditable, but have 
the same general fault characteristic of your samples. Your 
label is excellent and the cover, O. R. C., artistic. 

B. M. KESTER, with the Times Publishing Company, 
Goshen, Indiana, says he takes much interest in this depart- 
ment and always looks for it the first thing upon the arrival 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. Mr. Kester sends a specimen of 
pamphlet cover (No. 1) for criticism. The design is good, 
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and the only criticism we make is that the firm name is a 
trifle weak and gives too much prominence to the address. 
The presswork, by Mr. Miller, is excellent. 

G. H., under date of January 11, makes the following 
statement: ‘‘I inclose two statements — the Wilson & Sher- 
man for criticism, and the J. A. Gilmore for advice. Iam 
only a newspaper compositor, trying to initiate myself into 
the mysteries of job composition. The office I work in han- 
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— "J. A. GILMORE, 


DEALER IN 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 





No. 2. 


trust it is meeting with the appreciation it deserves.’? We 
reproduce the Gilmore statement in order to make clear 
what we have tosay. The experience of G. H. is like that 
of every printer in the world who has had the problem to 
deal with. No.2 is neat, plain, well balanced and nicely 
printed. In our judgment that is all that should be done 
with copy identical to that furnished -in this instance. It is 
nothing short of folly to attempt new things with nothing to 
work upon. One must have material from which to build in 
order to show art. The overcrowded statement-head has its 
perplexing problems, as you have found out, judging from 
the Wilson & Sherman statement (No. 3). This firm also 
deals in ‘‘ general merchandise,’’ but they enumerate it in 
exactly the opposite to No. 2— one has too little, the other 
too much. You deserve credit for the manner in which both 
of these jobs are set. To be sure, No. 3 has its faults, and 
we can point them out in this instance without preparing a 
contrast. First, let us say, the plan of this statement is 
first-class. To improve this job, set ‘‘ Essex, N. Y.,’’ one 
size, 6 points, larger, and use same size caps for ‘“‘N. Y.”’’ 
that you do for ‘“‘Essex.’’ Make ‘‘To”’ and ‘‘Dr.”’ a trifle 
smaller. Then puta 1-point lead between the lines in the 
panels, especially the panel set in caps at the right. Going 
back to example No. 2, we do not want it understood that it 
is impossible to do ‘“‘new things’’ in this and similar 
instances. The compositor might put the words “ general 
merchandise’’ in the upper right-hand corner, one word 
underneath the other, and in this manner go from one cor- 
ner to the other; but what would be the result? Nothing 
better — perhaps worse. 


CHARLES M. Kress, Galion, Ohio, sends a parcel of 
samples of almost every variety of commercial work. They 
are all good, and Mr. Krebs shows by his work that he has 
a just conception of presswork as well as composition. 


A. M. NELSON, with the Sedalia Printing Company, 
Sedalia, Missouri, sends specimens for reproduction and 
review. The best specimen is the four-page pamphlet of 
the Sedalia Trust Company ; next best, certificate of Union 
Central Indemnity Association, which is set in the usual 
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conventional manner. The business card of the firm is very 
good. The check is not good, by any means, the rulework, 
curved lines and ornamentation killing the job. There is a 
fault in your color work— the colors being inharmonious in 
the shades used and altogether too loud. We can repro- 
duce no work printed incolors. It is always well enough 
and desirable to send the job printed in colors, but it is 
always essential and the invariable rule of this department 
that proofs in black ink, clearly printed on white paper, 
must accompany all jobs where reproduction is hoped for or 
contrast-set specimens desired. 

HUNTLEY S. TURNER, printer, Ayer, Massachusetts, 
sends one of his business cards, a model of neatness, bal- 
ance and finish, showing excellent combination of color 
work in two printings on light-green card. Also a four- 
page advertising circular in two printings, which certainly 
should prove a trade-winner. 

R. P. WILson, printer, Halstead, Kansas, says: ‘‘I have 
been reading your valuable journal for some time, and think 
the new department, ‘Notes on Job Composition,’ of great 
value.’? Mr. Wilson sends some specimens which show that 
he has artistic ability and a very good conception of color 
work. 

FRANCIS W. KRAMER, Williamsport, Pennsylvania, sends 
some specimens for review and makes this statement: ‘I 
have been a constant reader of your valuable journal for a 
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in order that the greatest possible benefit may be derived. 
The Frank Clarke bill-head has this bad feature: street 
address is too large, and detracts from Mr. Clarke’s busi- 
ness, which should have been a trifle larger ; general plan 
good. Clarke & Brady envelope: first-class, artistic con- 
ception; same can be said of their statement ; but their card 
is not so good — too many faces of type, the outline letter is 
not used to good advantage, and does not harmonize with 
the cap line in St. John; catchline ‘‘and’’ too prominent. 
Cards of Bayonne Hotel and Delaware Farm Dairy: type 
used too near one size, unimportant or secondary parts 
should have been in lighter-face smaller type. Envelope of 
The Werhan Company is weak; ‘‘Commercial Printers”’ 
should have been more prominent, the specialties smaller. 


F. L. Frack, foreman Observer, Vail, Iowa, sends two 
statement-heads for criticism. They are set on the “ flush’’ 
plan — either the firm name flush to the right and business 
flush to the left, or vice versa. We do not approve this plan. 

JoHN McCormick, Troy, New York, sends a parcei of 
samples, with the following remarks: ‘‘ They were all done 
in a country printing office, the Review, of Webster, Mas- 


, sachusetts, both composition and presswork being my own 


work. I consider the department, ‘Notes on Job Composi- 
tion,’ of great benefit to printers who desire to improve their 
workmanship.’’ Among the specimens is a 32-page pam- 
phlet, well set and printed. The presswork and composition 
on all the jobs is well done, the folder of 
Webster Dye Works being the best job of com- 





position. We do not approve the plan of 
ee es 189 crowding the firm name in a bill-head or letter- 
head flush to the right or left hand margins. 
M The Horton bill-head has this fault. The read- 
ns ye ing matter of secondary importance should 
W have been separated from the balance of word- 
To ILSON & SH ERMAN, Dr., ing, and put by itself in some convenient place, 
- DEALERS IN... which would have taken away the crowded 
GROCERIES appearance. Your work, as a whole, is very 

Presh , ARR creditable. 
Salt Meats PROVISIONS LIME S. C. Hotty, Electric Printing Company, 
| BRICK Lehman, Pennsylvania, says: ‘‘Inclosed find 

and FRUITS and TILE 

a few envelopes and cards for ‘Comments on 


| 


Job Composition.’ I would especially like 
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number of years, and from its pages I learn more about job 
composition and jobroom work than I ever did when I 
learned my trade. When I look back now, I find I did not 
know anything then.’’ Your experience has been akin to 
that of hundreds of others, and we hope if you ever have 
an apprentice under your care that you will not neglect to 
instil good habits and give seasonable advice. The work 
you send is very good in design, but you could improve the 
appearance of one job if you set it upon these lines: Let 
“John E. Hopkins, Insurance,’’ remain as it is. Then the 
next three lines set in light-face type. This is all that is 
necessary to work a wonderful change. Work along these 
lines in all your jobs. Use light-face type for unimportant 
wording, or at least lighter than the main portion of your 
display. 

M. VAN AEUNNE, with H. Stowell & Son, Troy, New 
York, sends a page ad. in colors, taken from the Carriage 
Dealers’ Journal, which was designed by him. Had we 
been furnished a black proof of this ad. we would have 
reproduced it. It was admirably designed and possessed 
the requisite number of good points which should charac- 
terize an advertisement. 

A. H. WERHAN, 507 Tenth street, Brooklyn, New York, 
incloses samples of stationery and commercial work, and 
remarks that any criticism will be thankfully received. We 
hope this is the case with all, and this should be the spirit 


your opinion on card of A. D. Hay. Samples 
represent our everyday work. Of course, there 
are new type faces that no doubt would improve the appear- 
ance of our work, but as our means are limited, we try and 
do the best with what we have. I think ‘Comments on Job 
Composition’ is worth all THE INLAND PRINTER costs to the 
job printer.’’ We like the spirit of doing the best with and 
making the most of the materials one has at hand, although 
the judicious purchase of a new series of type is a good 
investment. The A. D. Hay card is very creditable, and 
shows very superior presswork. We have never seen better 
presswork on commercial work than is shown on ali your 
samples. The small half-tone cut of Mr. Hay.could not have 
been better printed by anyone. Some of the faces of type 
take us back to the days of apprenticeship, but they are used 
in an up-to-date manner. 


W. A. BRADFORD, manager, W. A. Bradford Printing 
Company, Coffeyville, Kansas, sends a varied lot of samples 
and says: ‘‘I read THE INLAND PRINTER with great inter- 
est, and especially ‘ Notes on Job Composition.’ Though I 
cannot always agree with the editor of this department, 
I believe he is doing a good work, and his criticisms are 
intelligently given.’’ Among the specimens is a “‘ hanger ’”’ 
in two colors, 10 by 36, which was printed on a 10 by 15 job 
press. The sheet had to be folded and run through the 
press four times, and is a good example of what can be 
accomplished on a job press when circumstances demand it. 
Presswork and composition both good. The composition on 
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all the samples is very good. The statement of H. D. Nut- 
ting has this fault-—‘‘In account with’’ is much too prom- 
inent. Your business card, printed black on green card, is 
an excellent specimen of composition. 


THE INDUSTRIAL PRINTING COMPANY, Great Falls, Mon- 
tana, sends a blotter for criticism, which we consider one of 
the best-designed, most artistic blotters we have ever seen. 
We do not know who was responsible for this job, but we 
would be pleased to receive samples of commercial and gen- 
eral work from the same source. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY, Chicago, submits 
two specimens of catalogue covers, compositor’s name not 
known. These specimens were set some time ago, No. 4 
being done in 1895. This is an artistic conception, and 
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No. 4. 


shows the compositor had artistic inspirations, the two 
circles evidencing the ‘‘ pneumatic’? idea. The cover for 
Munson’s Belting Company is also an artistic piece of 
composition. 


E. S. RAYMOND, 217 Franklin street, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, sends a few samples of extraordinary merit from an 
artistic point of view. The work shows a true conception of 
art in both composing and press rooms. Mr. Raymond, in 
his color work, uses excellent taste, makes good contrasts 
with harmonious results. The great trouble with most 
printers in color work is that the colors are too harsh, 
which style offends the eye. Mr. Raymond’s work has no 
such faults. 


A. B. SAUNDERS, Guysville, Ohio, is troubled with copy 
for note-heads, etc., containing the words ‘‘ general mer- 
chandise,’’ and says: ‘‘Our merchants are not educated up 
to small headings ; they seem to think all is in the show and 
want it after the poster style.’’ This problem has worried 


the printers of all generations, and will continue to do so as 
long as merchants persist in giving the printer copy like 
“John Smith, General Merchandise, 


this: Blankville, 
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Indiana.’’ It is a problem we would gladly solve, were a 
solution possible. We must confess our inability to solve 
it. Elsewhere in this department will be found a similar 
request. Read what is said there. The essential thing in 
the printing business, from a practical, business point of 
view, is to please one’s customers and retain their trade. If 
a customer wants his stationery on the ‘‘ poster ’’ style, give 
him what he wants. Should you desire more matter on 
which to build, make suggestions to your customer and see 
if he has not got a specialty or two which you can convince 
him should have a place on his stationery. 


R. H. SPRAGUE, proprietor of the Sprague Printing 
Works, Elyria, Ohio, sends specimens of varied commercial 
work for criticism. Mr. Sprague informs us that he is not 
yet twenty years old, yet we would have taken him to have 
been considerably older, judging from his work. Your 
letter-head is very good; colors harmonious. Your state- 
ment is not. The composition plan is good, but there is too 
much sameness to it. The line ‘‘ please settle by the first,”’ 
is much too prominent, more so than your business — made 
so by its occupying the position it does, with so liberal an 
amount of ‘‘ white ’’ around it. Blotter very nicely executed. 
Check, neat but not artistic. You are not a good judge of 
your own work. ‘The job which you consider one of your 
best, we consider very ordinary, and not at all on a par 
with some of your other work, which we think bears unmis- 
takable evidence of artistic talent. The Epworth League 
folder is a good job, but more care should be taken with 
your register where you print intwocolors. The wedding 
invitation is beautiful and rivals engraving. Your own 
business card has the fault of too much space between the 
two main lines, which should not have had more than one 
lead between them. Now, as to your presswork: You are 
faulty in color printing — not so much on account of make- 
ready as because your ink is not right. In your light inks 
there is no body. A good example of this is the half-tone 
on the Elyrian Male Quartette. Had you put a piece of 
black ink half as large as a pea in the green ink, your diffi- 
culty would have been overcome and much more satisfactory 
results been obtained. Your work as a whole is excellent, 
the selection of type made in good taste, and we think your 
prospects bright. 


O. P. LEONARD, Brockton, Massachusetts, with the Tol- 
man Job Print, sends a large package of varied commercial 
work which shows evidence of true artistic ability. Itisa 
pleasure to review this work. The most artistic piece of 
composition is the pamphlet of the commercial club pro- 
gramme of ‘‘ Ladies’ Nights.’”’ Most of the work is in two 
or more colors, and is one of the best collections of speci- 
mens we have ever had the pleasure of reviewing. We hope 
Mr. Leonard will favor us with more of his work and sug- 
gest that he send us plain, clearly printed black proofs, as 
well as the finished job. Space forbids a lengthy review of 
this work at this time, but hope to make a more thorough 
review of the next parcel. 





BOSTON’S MUNICIPAL PRINTING OFFICE. 

Boston has decided upon the establishment of a munic- 
ipal printing office, and has received propositions from 
owners wishing to dispose of plants to the city. The 
Superintendent of City Printing, T. A. Whalen, states that 
typographical unions have for years urged this plan and 
that the printers of the city warmly favor its establishment. 
The ordinance has just been adopted by the common coun- 
cil and a plant will be put in operation at an early date, 
$100,000 having been appropriated to begin with. Sixty 
men are to be employed, all of which shall belong to the 
typographical union, and hand composition only will be 
done. 
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OBITUARY. 

THE death is announced of the Rev. Azariah Hyde, of 
Galesburg, Illinois, father of Charles B. Hyde, of New- 
burgh, New York. 

J. P. TRENTER, maker of printers’ leads and slugs, doing 
business at 594 Walnut street, Chicago, died on January 22, 
1897. Mr. Trenter was well and favorably known to the 
trade everywhere. 

CHAMBERSBURG, Pennsylvania, has lost one of its most 
prominent citizens in Mr. Motte L. Schaff, the editor and 
publisher of the People’s Register and Franklin Review, 
who died, February 11, in Denver, Colorado, where he had 
gone to regain health. 

WILLIAM G. ROWLAND, one of the old-line printers, died 
the first week in February at his home in Austin, Illinois. 
An English-bred printer, he came to America in 1871, and 
settled immediately in Chicago. For twenty years he was 
one of the trusted employes of Rand, McNally & Co., with 
whom he remained until 1893, when he established the firm 
of Rowland & Son. Ill health, however, compelled his 
retirement from active business about a year ago. Mr. 
Rowland was a very companionable gentleman and highly 
respected by all his business associates. He was seventy 
years of age at the time of his death. 

WILLIAM SHEPARD, of Boise, Idaho, died in that city, 
February 15. He was the father of Levi H. Shepard, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, and Frank A. Shepard, of THE INLAND 
PRINTER Office force; uncle of Henry O. Shepard, presi- 
dent, and brother of Levi Shepard, of the Henry O. Shepard 
Company ; Alonzo Shepard, of Bangor, Michigan, and Mrs. 
Julia Perrior, of Des Moines, Iowa. He leaves a wife, two 
sons, William and Edward, and a daughter, Mrs. Deuell, 
of Boise, Idaho. The deceased had been a cripple for 
several years, but with that exception had been hearty in 
his old age, which was nearly eighty-one at the time of his 
death. He was upright, honorable, and generous to a fault, 
and where known was universally loved. He had been a 
prosperous business man of Des Moines for twenty-six 
years until burned out in 1878. Other reverses followed, 
until in 1880 he gave up all he had and went West to start 
anew, going first to Colorado, then to California, then to 
Oregon, where he has lived the past thirteen years, and had 
only moved to Boise about two months ago. The struggle 
was a hard one, but his last move gave promise of an easier 
time in a more equable climate when he was stricken with 
la grippe, which on account of his advanced age could not 
be withstood. He was buried at Boise by the Odd Fellows, 
of which order he was an honored member. 

THE news of Nicholas Markey’s death, January 19, 
reached THE INLAND PRINTER too late for insertion in the 
last number. In every way he was a remarkable character ; 
as an example of the self-made man — industrious and sav- 
ing; as a life-long printer, whose craft served only to 
broaden his mind and sympathies; as a benefactor of his 
kind, using his savings to help others as well as himself. 
Born in Ireland in 1844, he came to Chicago at the age of 
seven, and after a short schooling and clerkship learned to 
set type on the old Chicago Journal. For thirty years he 
has faithfully followed the trade, working with several 
newspapers in Chicago. He was givena case on the Herald 
when it was started, and remained in that office to the time 
of his death. He was liberal with his fellow-workmen, 
loaning them money without security. He kept at his own 
home, without expense, an unfortunate companion of his 
early days. His will is characteristic of the man., A for- 
tune of $40,000 is distributed judiciously and generously 
between his relatives and the craft he honored. The Childs- 
Drexel Printers’ Home receives an endowment of $1,000 for 
the fitting up of a room, and the St. Joseph’s Hospital 
another $1,000 for the maintenance of a bed for sick union 
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printers, both bequests being subject to the control of the 
Chicago Typographical Union; $3,000 is left to his church 
for an organ, and $1,000 to each of his relatives in America 
and Ireland. He was unmarried. 





TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, NO. 16, AND THE 
CHICAGO SOCIETY OF PROOFREADERS. 

It is not necessary to remind readers of this journal that 
its attitude toward trade-unionism has been of the broadest 
and most liberal character — seeking that which tended to 
the best interests of the trade and urging the value of organi- 
zation for the interchange of views and mutual instruction. 
It is with regret that we learn that there are members of 
Typographical Union No. 16 who regard its laws as drafted 
in opposition to societies for mutual improvement. The 
subjoined letter, which arrived too late for publication in 
the appropriate column, indicates the evil influences that 
obstruct true unionism: 

To the Editor : CHICAGO, February 22, 1897. 

There appears to be a misapprehension in the minds of a large majority 
of the printers in this city regarding the aims and objects of the Chicago 
Society of Proofreaders, the greater number of them, including many of 
those who are proofreaders, believing that a member of the typographical 
union cannot join the proofreaders’ society without violating his obligation to 
the union, and it is this error which I desire to combat. 

This objection was urged against the society in the first months of its 
existence, and in order to dispel that idea, Mr. S. K. Parker, the first presi- 
dent of the society, and an old-time member of Chicago Typographical 
Union, No. 16, addressed a letter to Mr. W. B. Prescott, president, Inter- 
national Typographical Union, asking his opinion on that point. Mr. Pres- 
cott’s reply was that “‘so far as International law is concerned, there is 
nothing wrong in the proofreaders of Chicago forming an organization, 

‘ I presume the union’s inability to admit non-printer proofread- 
ers, and its failure to throw the usual safeguards around such proofreaders 
as are members, are the causes that lead you to take the course proposed. 

“As to whether affiliation with the society mentioned conflicts with No. 
16’s obligation, I am unable to say, and will, therefore, have to refer you to 
that body, as it has the power to construe its own laws and interpret its 
obligation.” 

In view of this statement, I have carefully examined the constitution and 
by-laws of No. 16, which was adopted December 13, 1896, and fail to find 
therein anything with which the aims and objects of the society are in con- 
flict, as the society was not organized to interfere with trade regulations, or 
to influence legislation of the typographical union, and has no scale of prices, 
each member being free, so far as the society is concerned, to work for the 
best wages obtainable. 

The Chicago Society of Proofreaders was formed for the purpose of 
bringing together in one society the proofreaders of this city, in the hope 
that through discussion of perplexing questions that arise in the everyday 
work of the proofroom, and an interchange of views thereon, much good 
would be accomplished, and a feeling of mutual interest be aroused among 
those attending the meetings, many of whom had previously been strangers 
to the majority of the members. 

Again, there is no more ground for antagonism toward the society, on the 
part of those readers who are not members, than there is on the part of 
printers to the formation of printers’ technical clubs, both being primarily 
designed to raise the standard of efficiency in the branch to which they 
belong, thereby assisting the members to become more valuable to their 
employers and making membership in the society a guaranty as to the 
qualifications of the individuals along the line of work in which they desire, 
or feel themselves most capable, to labor, be it newspaper, book, or job work. 

In view of the foregoing facts, I fail to see by what right the union can 
object to any of its members affiliating with the proofreaders’ society any 
more than it can dictate as to what religious society they should become 
associated with, or whether or not they might join one or more of the many 
secret societies of the day. 

The Chicago Society of Proofreaders meets on the second Thursday of 
each month, at 7 o’clock P.M., at the Saratoga Hotel, and the proofreaders of 
the city are cordially invited to attend and judge for themselves as to 
whether the society is following the aims and objects for which it was origi- 
nally organized. 

Further information concerning the society can be obtained by addressing 
Mr. W. J. Byrnes, 56 North State street, Chicago, who is the secretary. 

ROBERT D. Warts. 


No one who has read the eloquent preamble to the consti- 
tution of No. 16 will believe that such an organization would 
seek to place a stumbling block in the way of the progress 
of its members. Nor does it. The Chicago Society of 
Proofreaders is worthy of the encouragement and support 
of every printer — whether union or non-union, employer or 
employe — as Mr. Watts fully proves. 





LOUIS H. ORR, 


Elected “Printer Laureate of America” in the voting contest inaugurated by the Campbell Printing Press 


and Manufacturing Company, New York. 











THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE RESULT OF THE PRINTER-LAUREATE 
CONTEST. 


HE long-looked-for result in the Printer-Laureate 
voting contest, inaugurated about a year since by the 
Campbell Printing Press & Manufacturing Company, 

has now been reached, and our readers will find a full 
report upon pages 610 and 611 of this issue. From the 
figures given, Louis H. Orr, of Bartlett & Company,.New 
York, wins the title and the press, receiving 5,789 votes ; 
Henry O. Shepard, Chicago, scores 5,292 votes; B. B. Her- 
bert has 5,137 votes to his credit, and William Johnston’s 
total is 2,257 votes. The other candidates were far behind 
these, as shown by the figures. 

THE INLAND PRINTER has on several occasions expressed 
its opinion as to the merits of the contest. It accepted the 
idea as a novel and enterprising method on the part of the 
Campbell Printing Press & Manufacturing Company for 
attracting public attention, although doubting whether the 
title of Printer Laureate and Successor to Franklin would 
be thus permanently established and the nominee univer- 
sally accepted. To achieve the latter end with satisfaction 
to all would have required that the names of at least Thomas 
MacKellar and Theodore L. De Vinne remain upon the 
ballots. 

One among the beneficial results of such a contest, how- 
ever, is in recognizing and creating a premium on first-class 
ability and the fellowship feeling within the craft. Any- 
thing that will promote these ends should be encouraged. 
The time was when a printer, as the most important dis- 
seminator of intelligence, commanded the highest rewards, 
pecuniary, social and political. Franklin’s success, with 
all his genius, must be based on the wide opportunities for 
distinction a printer of his day enjoyed. The same recog- 
nition is not usual today. The struggle for existence has 
been too severe and all-absorbing. In fact, pecuniary 
recompense has been the only substantial award to excel- 
lence and worth. It is a matter of general observation that 
the esteem of fellow-craftsmen and honorary rewards based 
upon technical skill are much the highest incentive to supe- 
rior achievements. This is one of the elements that enters 
into the success of the Printers’ Technical Club movement. 
And, as in the Printer-Laureate contest, a very great stimu- 
lus to good work is afforded by any open form or organized 
expression of opinion on the part of the craft. Modern 
conditions, too, are responsible for a very appreciable loss 
in that fraternal feeling and close association that was so 
characteristic of the early apprentice system. In the jour- 
neyman days, the wanderers furnished ‘‘a good circulating 
medium’’ between every chapel. The constant flow from 
one to the other, and the resulting close contact of man with 
man, evolved a delightful and amicable relationship of one 
to the other. It cannot be but that these friendly contests 
revives much of this. It is in reality a lining-up of the 
forces for this favorite or the other, all in the spirit of good 
nature and fellow-feeling. A salutary esprit de corps and 
unifying influence on the craft must to some extent result. 

THE INLAND PRINTER participates in this general 
expression of good will and extends to the successful aspir- 
ant, Mr. Orr, its hearty congratulations at the good fortune 
and honor thus conferred upon him. The ‘‘ Century ”’ pony 
press shown in the accompanying cut, is the prize awarded 
the victor. We are glad to be able to print in this issue his 
portrait as well as the following excellent biographical 
sketch, written by one well calculated to speak authori- 
tatively of Mr. Orr as a man and as a workman: 

‘“‘It was once said of a distinguished American who had 
passed through all grades of journalism into the domain of 
politics and diplomacy, that he had always forgotten to 
wash off the printer’s ink. One feels that the subtle sar- 
casm was aimed deeply, and that the production of any 
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early work of the notability referred to, would have revealed 
an indifferent craftsman. In few of the mechanical arts is 
there indeed, so easy a descent into rudeness, or so great an 
opportunity for true refinement of touch and thought, as in 
printing. The severe limitation, that machinery must inter- 
vene between the printer and his public at every stage, and 
considerations of expense only less often, does but enhance 
the triumph when a beautiful new book or pamphlet falls 
from the press into the eager hands of critical collectors, 
and once more exemplifies the vital relation of the art pre- 
servative to the best influences and highest tastes of an 
intellectual, cultured age. 

“The range of qualification, as well as the personal 
attributes, required today in one who shall worthily stand 
in the long succession of the printers laureate, find happy 
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exemplification in Louis H. Orr. Sprung from printing 
stock, inheriting a fine artistic sense from his father, the 
late John W. Orr; of liberal collegiate education; with 
natural aptitudes for the craft; a dexterous youthful com- 
positor, and a skillful pressman, he has had favoring cir- 
cumstances. But much more than this is needed unless 
a man remains satisfied to carry on an ordinary jobbing 
office. It is the technical enthusiasm, the readiness to try 
and prove new things, and the determination to obtain inti- 
mate knowledge of papers, inks, graphic processes, binding 
and artistic design in general, that differentiate the accom- 
plished expert from even the most successful practitioner in 
the merely commercial field. It is a question whether the 
man simply owns his officeor is owned by his art. 

‘Faithful to the good old practice, Mr. Orr, in 1878, 
when twenty-one years old, set out from New York on his 
‘wander years’ of post-graduate apprenticeship; armed 
with his credentials he at last made his way to that active, 
brainy printing center, Springfield, Massachusetts. There 
he was occupied successively as manager of the Morgan 
Envelope Company’s printing branch, next for himself in 
the firm of Louis H. Orr & Co., and later as manager of the 
Springfield Printing and Binding Company, of which he 
became president. All this may be said to have satisfied 
his desires for regular work in bulk, but it was not until he 
returned to New York City and joined his friend, Edward 
E. Bartlett, in the formation of Bartlett & Co., that he 
reached the point at which he could emulate, as he wished, 
the work of those printers whose names are forever associ- 
ated with the best that typography can do. 

‘“*Much of the greatest literary work is embodied in 
short essays and treatises rather than in long, sustained 
efforts. In like manner, it is thought in well-informed cir- 
cles that much of the work done today in the publication of 
trade brochures, pamphlets and catalogues offers the finest 
models of the contemporaneous printing art. The necessi- 
ties and the opportunities are so varied that the printer who 
would lead is ever at the top of his ability. His patrons 
must say: ‘ What you do still betters what is done,’ or they 
have little use for him. In this connection, one of the fore- 
most mechanical engineers in this country, who has in- 
trusted his work to the Orr Press of Bartlett & Co., writes: 
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‘Mr. Orr has obtained newer, more striking and inherently 
good and lasting results from dies, types, inks, papers and 
presses than any of his contemporaries. If Franklin inaug- 
urated a new art, Orr has most distinctly amplified it. He 
has set a new pace and a new standard.’ This is strong 
language, but the evidences lie thick in the steady outflow of 
millions of artistic pamphlets and catalogues of all kinds, 
from the prolific source named. If Mr. Orr were asked for 
his secret, he would probably say, ‘Care’; and if what 
else, he would again say, ‘Care.’ His friends would add, 
‘Inventive genius.’ 

‘*In the social and private relations of life, Mr. Orr is 
amiability itself, and his devotion to open-air exercises and 
manly sports is evinced by his unopposed election this year 
as a governor of the New York Athletic Club.”’ 





PROCESS ENGRAVING NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY S. H. HORGAN, 

In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer regard- 
ing process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the experi- 
ences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited hereto. 
It is believed that herein will be found a medium for the interchange of 
valuable hints and suggestions never before offered to those in interest. 

THE PROCESS PHOTOGRAM, of London, comes to hand 
this year in larger type and much improved in appearance 
in every way. Its publishers have always shown an enter- 
prise above that of any of its photographic contemporaries. 

Dry PLATES FOR HALF-TONE WorkK.—H. M., Jr., Chi- 
cago: The formula of a solution for dry-plate process for 
half-tone work on copper that you inquire for is given very 
explicitly in Mr. Jenkins’ work on half-tone, a book no photo- 
engraver can afford to be without. 

To DISPENSE WITH THE ROUTING MACHINE.— J. W. F., 
Denver, Colorado, asks, among other queries: 1. ‘‘Do you 
know of any new etching method that claims to do away 
with the router?’’ 2. ‘‘ How do you like La Salle zinc?”’ 
There is no way of lowering the broad spaces in a zinc cut 
other than routing or dissolving them away with acid. 
Routing is the least expensive, for it saves acid, time and the 
injury done by the fumes to health, and all the metal near 
where it is used. To deepen the broad spaces with acid the 
cut should be rolled up with a very greasy ink, powdered 
with resin or dragon’s blood, and then etched with a strong 
bath of acid, brushing constantly. As to La Salle zinc, it 
withstands heat so well that it allows the use of an enamel 
solution, but it is slow in etching. Zinc made from New 
Jersey spelter is much easier to etch, and necessitates the 
albumen sensitizer. 

IsoryPIE: A NEw HAtF-TONE PROCcESS.— We are in 
receipt of a twelve-page pamphlet published by Penrose & 
Co., of London, giving an account of the experiments of 
Count Vittorio Turati, of Milan, with a half-tone diaphragm 
containing two openings. He calls the method “‘ Isotypie.”’ 
I have experimented myself in the same lines., The varieties 
in texture of half-tone grain that can be obtained when 
unusual-shaped double diaphragms are used are wonderful, 
the length of exposure is also shortened. There seems, 
however, to be something wrong with the principle, for 
the results are not as sharp as when a single-aperture 
diaphragm is used. The complicated calculations required 
with the double-aperture diaphragm would almost demand 
the services of a high-grade mathematician, an expert opti- 
cian and a civil engineer to assist the photo-engraver in its 
use. As we are working in ‘‘time’’ and not in eternity, it 
will pay the half-tone worker for the present, at least, to stick 
to single-aperture diaphragms. 

TROUBLE WITH LEAD INTENSIFIER.—E. C., Houston, 
Texas: ‘‘ Will you kindly explain the following in your 
Process Queries column? I use lead intensifier for line 


negatives, and sometimes have much trouble on account of 
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the cracking up of the negative after using the sulphuret of 
ammonia. I know several photo-engravers having the same 
trouble, but none could ever account for it. If possible, 
please explain this.’’ Amnswer.—I have had the same 
trouble, and was obliged to abandon the lead intensifier for 
that reason; am using now both the mercury and copper 
intensifiers in preference to lead. The cracking is due, 
most likely, to the lead solution being too strong, and there- 
fore*too violent in its action. Try the following propor- 
tions; after well washing the developed negative bleach it 
in a solution of: 


DR EN baie ovis oben dasccaydnse owns 1 ounce 
Med prvawinte of Potash ....... i... ic eves scons 1% ounces 
MN ria hax cskkied wel see ses edie (owed ese 20 ounces 


When the negative is just bleached wash it thoroughly 
and flow several times with: 


Mitric a0id; G0? Bam’ ooo ic ccc i csc eves ecees 1 ounce 
WORE once ne SUAS ERD ES she aes wipeitekies sata sabes 20 ounces 
Wash again thoroughly and flow the negative with: 
Hydrosulphuret of ammonia..................... 1 ounce 
NUMER: cows gots xacecéamenecahci ss seeeeveeese oases 4 ounces 


The above formula worked well. The lead solution being 
used in a dish it is likely the evaporation of the water from 
it altered the proportions, and brought about the cracking 
which you also complain of. I would advise you to substi- 
tute mercury for lead. It is just as economical, equally. 
poisonous, but more reliable. 


HAtr-TONE ON Brass PLates.—There is one query that 
comes with monotonous regularity to this department and 
that is ‘‘ How to etch brass?’’ It has been answered several 
times, only to appear’'in a new form. Now an “old sub- 
scriber’’ wants to substitute brass for copper plates in 
making half-tones—our process people are never happy 
unless experimenting — searching for something new. They 
will find it fascinating work, but expensive. In the major- 
ity of cases they had better ‘‘ let well enough alone,’’ as the 
old saw has it. The use of brass in place of copper for 
half-tone work, for example, would be a step backward. 
The only advantage would be in the brass half-tone being 
harder. If alloy copper is used instead of the pure metal, a 
plate will be had hard enough to withstand the wear and 
tear of almost any edition. The trouble with brass is its 
lack of homogeneity and general unreliability. It polishes 
easily and gives a surface that promises well, but as soon as 


‘the perchloride of iron etching solution bites into it a slight 


distance, it too often shows an uneven texture. It would 
appear as if the zinc and copper used in making the brass 
never mixed thoroughly. The writer has found, in his expe- 
rience, that he can make the best line engraving with pure 
zinc and the best half-tone on pure copper. 


SAVED BY A SINGLE PARAGRAPH.— There is an interest- 
ing story being told in New York of how serious compli- 
cations and many thousands of dollars were saved the 
publishers of one of the metropolitan newspapers bya single 
paragraph in this department of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
The business manager of this great daily was approached 
by the alleged inventor of a new method of preparing news- 
paper illustrations for the web press. His claims for his 
invention included its novelty first of all, and then its supe- 
riority over other methods. In the fierce competition that 
is raging between the metropolitan daily newspapers any 
improvement possessing novelty and giving better results, 
that is also protected by patents, is eagerly secured. All 
of these this invention was said to possess. The business 
manager thought he had a great find. He would revolution- 
ize newspaper illustrating — his paper would make a sensa- 
tion over the invention, and patents would prevent its rivals 
from using it. Great care was taken to keep the matter 
quiet until a contract could be signed rewarding the alleged 
inventor handsomely. A trial was made of the process, and 
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one of the workmen in the photo-engraving department hap- 
pened to see the result and remarked that he had seen the 
method described in THE INLAND PRINTER. A search was 
made through the last bound volume of this publication and 
it was found that not only was the process described in this 
department in full, but the names of papers using it were 
given with the recommendation that it be tried by others. 
This, of course, invalidated the inventor’s claims, besides 
saving the paper thousands of dollarsand much humiliation. 


Cuts FOR THE COUNTRY NEWSPAPER.— A New Jersey 
publisher writes: ‘‘I have been a subscriber of THE INLAND 
PRINTER since its prospectus was first advertised — then 
under a name different from its present title. If it is not 
imposing on you too much, I would like to have you answer 
a few questions: 1. Is there any process by which a coun- 
try publisher can make cuts for his paper, without his being 
an artist? If so, what? 2. Is it practical for a country 
publisher to make coarse screen half-tones? If so, what 
would plant cost that would make cuts up to double-column 
size?’’? Answer.— There is no process but a purely photo- 
graphic one by which cuts can be made for a newspaper 
without the intervention of an artist. Such a process is 
that of half-tone. It would be much easier for a photo- 
engraver to fit up a printing office to do his own printing 
than it would be for a printer to put in a photo-engraving 
plant to make half-tones for his paper, unless he required 
great quantities of them. One of your brother New Jersey 
publishers tried it, and it is estimated that the experiment 
cost him $5,000. Publications like the Cosmopolitan, Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine and the /llustrated American find it more 
convenient to have their own half-tone plants, though it is a 
question whether they are profitable. My advice to you 
would be to make arrangements with a photo-engraver in 
the nearest city to do your work, and if there is a regular 
quantity of it weekly, you can secure special rates for hav- 
ing it done. 





RECENT TYPE DESIGNS. 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, Chicago, have recently 
presented to the trade two sets of illustrators, one called 
The former consists 


‘“*Gliders’’ and the other ‘‘ Africani.”’’ 





a 
if 
GLIDERS. 
AFRICANI,. 


of nine characters, a font containing one of each; the latter 
has twelve characters, and a font includes two of each 
kind. 

The Philadelphia branch of the American Type Founders’ 
Company has brought out the Longfellow series, made in 
twelve sizes, from 8 to 72 point. This firm has recently 
added German characters to the Bradley series, and offered 
it to the trade under the name of Ihlenburg. It has added 
another size to its Ronaldson Old Style series. It is a 15- 
point body and will prove a very acceptable addition to the 
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series. We understand that a 60-point Bradley and a 60-point 
Ihlenburg are in preparation. 

The Bauer Foundry, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany, 
has come out with a new series called Fat Cursive Gro- 
tesque; also a letter in outline, of the same style, which 


George Washington 5 


FAT CURSIVE GROTESQUE, 


George Washington 5 


CONTOUR CURSIVE GROTESQUE. 


works well in combination with the other series for two- 
color effects. It is a legible and attractive face. Both kinds 
are made in five sizes, 16-point to 48-point. 

The American Type Founders’ Company has recently 
issued two series of bicycle cuts called ‘‘ Scorchers,’’ sam- 
ples of the smaller size being here shown. Each size con- 
tains ten characters. It has also cast a series of ornaments 






SCORCHERS, 





LISTENERS. 





COPPERS. 


Mandolin and Guitar Club 


LONGFELLOW SERIES. 


Freundjhattlides Hetragen 


IHLENBURG SERIES. 


RONALDSON Old Style Series 15 


15-POINT RONALDSON,. 


called ‘‘ Listeners,’’ with the same number of characters. 
The St. Louis branch of this company has brought out two 
new series of ornaments, one called ‘‘Rigs and Traps”’ 
and the other ‘‘Coppers.”’ 
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THE BOSTON ARTS AND CRAFTS. EXHIBITION. 

Preparations are being rapidly made for this exhibition, 
to be held in Boston, April 5 to 17, as described in the Feb- 
ruary number of THE INLAND PRINTER. The director, Mr. 
Henry Lewis Johnson, writes us that all of the exhibitors 
are making efforts to be represented by original, and, as far 
as possible, entirely new work. Many are planning to show 
only one or two specimens, an indication that workmanship 
and artistic beauty will be the paramount considerations. 
He adds: 

“It will be interesting to note what the exhibition may 
produce in the way of fine printing that will be in any way 
representative. Of course, many firms are doing good work, 
but I know that some of them are finding it something of a 
puzzle to know exactly what to exhibit.” 

Judging by the literature already issued by the manage- 
ment, the printing art is to be well treated. The ‘‘ Prospec- 
tus ’’ and the ‘‘ Catalogue,’ both of which are here illustrated, 
may be considered an earnest of this intention. The pros- 
pectus is printed on brown paper in Jenson old style, with 
renaissance decoration. The lines ‘‘ Prospectus ’”’ and ‘‘ Arts 
and Crafts,’’ as well as the letter ‘‘B”’ of the initial design, 
are printed in antique red; the rest in black. The design 
of the cover and title-pages of the catalogue are by Bertram 
Goodhue. It is exceedingly attractive, showing a touch of 
the Morris revival. 

A poster competition is to be one of the features of the 
exhibition, and is at present the main topic of discussion 
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and artisans have made 
great progress in the 
past few years. Few 
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The taser age and 

fi demand for art in com- 


exhibitions have achieved a great influence in 
England, the fifth one having recently closed. 


DESIGN BY THEODORE BROWN HapGoop, Jr. 


among the best designers and illustrators of the Hub. It is 


expected that many color schemes will be presented, and 
students in the art schools are now at work on posters that 
will enter into competition. 


Among those who will show 
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designs are mentioned Elisha B. Bird, T. B. Hapgood, Jr., 
and Will H. Bradley. 

In Copley Hall, where the exhibition is to be held, the 
display of designs and engravings has been given a position 
of honor upon the elevated stage. The monumental center- 
piece is to be built up with pottery, glassware and unique 
examples of handicraft. 

The distinct object of the exhibition is to encourage the 
development of fine art in the crafts. The fifth exhibition 
of this same character has recently been held in England. 
Its success in stimulating the appreciation and demand for 
art in all forms of production has been apparent, and the 
Boston committee is striving to obtain the same results for 
New England. 

That locally organized exhibitions on these same general 
lines would work for the wider application of higher 
artistic standards, especially to the arts of printing and 
illustration, is generally appreciated. Boston has wisely 
undertaken to put the idea into execution, and at least to try 
the experiment for printing and the many other crafts that 
offer great decorative opportunities. 





BOOKS, BROCHURES AND PERIODICALS, 


In this department special attention will be paid to all publications 
dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the industries 
associated therewith. While space will be given for expressions of 
opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be submit- 
ted for that purpose, contributors will please remember that this col- 
umn is intended in the main for reviews of technical publications. The 
address of publisher, places on sale, and prices should be inclosed in 
all publications sent for review. 

THE Arena Magazine was sold at auction by court decree 
January 23, fetching $13,400. William Craig is the new 
owner. Dr. John Clark Ridpath, the historian, has accepted 
the position of editor-in-chief. 

THE southwestern magazine field is to be covered by the 
Crucible, to be published at Paris, Texas. It will be on the 
order of the Boston Arena, and will seek to further the 
social and literary development of that region. 

‘‘ DIE ZINKATZUNG,”’ is the title of a new text-book giving 
a detailed description of the photo-illustrating processes for 
the use of practical workers, by the eminent authority, Jacob 
Husnik. It is well printed and well bound, and contains 
twenty-six illustrations. The publisher is Herr Hartleben, 
Vienna, I., Seilerstatte 19. 

From the Imperial Press—the Cleveland Printing and 
Publishing Company, Cleveland, Ohio—there has been 
issued a booklet containing criticisms on the work ‘‘ The 
Jesuit Relations’? from a typographical standpoint. The 
book is a very handsome one, we believe, and its mechanical 
preparation is greeted with ‘‘a monotony of praise.”’ 

NEWLY established publications are constantly being 
received. The first number of Highways, a journal devoted 
to the Good Road propaganda, begins with February. It 
contains numerous illustrations of the roads — good and not 
so good—in this country alongside of cuts of the superb 
highways of England, France and Germany. There are 
maps of proposed road extension and developments, and 
much information of value as to the progress of good road 
organization. 

A POPULAR series of photographic manuals has been 
issued at a nominal sum by Percy Lund & Co., Limited, 
London. The numbers are neatly printed on good paper, 
and are illustrated to some extent. The binding of this 
series is in paper covers, not well adapted to hard use, 
and yet not of a character to be greatly damaged by acci- 
dents in the workroom. The ‘‘Lund Library of Photog- 
raphy” series is more substantially bound in serviceable 
cloth covers. Some of the subjects treated are ‘‘ Drop- 
Shutter Photography,” ‘‘Lantern Slides,’’ ‘‘The Camera 
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and its Appurtenances,’’ ‘‘Developers,’’ ‘‘ Photographic 
Lenses,’’ ‘‘Stereoscopic Photography,’ ‘‘The Half-Tone 
Process,’’ ‘‘ American Half-Tone,’’ etc. The authors are, 
as a rule, authorities in their lines, and the series present 
in an attractive way the practical details of the art. Price, 
paper covers, 25 cents; cloth, $1. 
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DESIGN BY BERTRAM GOODHUE. 


Born January, 1897, the Economist, of Toronto, Canada, 
a journal devoted to ‘‘ Insurance, Banking, Mining, Indus- 
tries, Trade, Commerce.”’ It begins with an edition of 5,000 
copies, which is said to reach a large professional, commer- 
cial and industrial constituency. The articles comprehend 
a wide range of economic and financial information (includ- 
ing an essay on life insurance by Li Hung Chang), and are 
illustrated with column cuts. The make-up is good, print- 
ing clear and clean. 


THE United States Paper Maker inclines to the opinion 
that fine bookbinding in the United States is of general 
higher excellence than English work, because we buy more 
books than any other people and do not rely on the public 
libraries as much as doEnglish people. Our muslin-covered 
books surpass those of all other nations, and the textiles 
used for them are almost wholly supplied by domestic man- 
ufacturers. Plain boards, covered with paper, are coming 
into vogue again, although this style is not so durable as the 
cloth cover. 


A COLLECTION of drawings illustrating the life of George 
Washington, and colonial life, by Mr. Howard Pyle, were 
exhibited ‘‘ for the pleasure of such as choose to view them,”’ 
at the Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, February 6. The cata- 
logue of this exhibition was very appropriately printed in 
colonial type and illustrated with some of Mr. Pyle’s draw- 
ings for the Washington articles running in Harper’s 
Magazine. Mr. Pyle, in the preface, apologizes for offering 
his pictures to the consideration of the world. Few artists, 
he says, ‘‘can present a set of their own Pictures to a 
Publick Audience with a perfectly sober Countenance and 
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an easy Assurance as to the Merit of their Productions. 
The worthy Artist is a very modest Fellow, offering his 
Pictures with not a little trepidation to himself.’’ The 
drawings assembled in this collection represented Mr. 
Pyle’s best work for several magazines and for the ‘‘ Pub- 
lick Prints.’’ 


Mr. ADAM CRAIG, one of Chicago’s old printers, has 
written a poem entitled ‘‘ Beside the Bonnie Briar Bush,”’ 
and dedicated it to ‘‘Ian Maclaren.’’ It has been set to 
music by Mr. Charles H. Gabriel. ‘The quality of the verses 
is indicated in the verse subjoined : 

Beside the bonnie briar bush 
Dear Burnbrae pray’d for all, 
The Doctor — bless his sainted soul 
Has made his final call. 
There Lachlan welcomed Flora back, 
And George and Marget sleep ; 
Drumsheugh and Domsie, bless their hearts ; 
They’ll wake no more to weep. 

Dr. HENRY SWEET, author of an Anglo-Saxon Primer, 
and Anglo-Saxon Reader, the new English Grammar and 
other works on the history of the English Grammar, besides 
being editor of various editions of early English texts, has 
further increased the indebtedness to him of the scholastic 
world by preparing a ‘‘Students’ Dictionary of Anglo- 
Saxon.’’ The head words are given in their early West 
Saxon spellings, the meanings given in plain, concise 
modern English, brevity with clearness being aimed at 
throughout. The book will probably become at once a 
standard work of reference for students of early and middle 
English. 





OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT, 


A LECTURE on ‘‘ The Three-Color Process ’’ was delivered 
by Mr. William Koehler, January 18, before the New York 
Society of Artists. 

For the office of Public Printer, the Pennsylvania Edito- 
rial Association has unanimously indorsed Col. R. H. 
Thomas, of the Mechanicsburg Journal. 


THE well-known poster designer and lithographic sketch 
artist, Thomas McIlvaine, of New York, has received a 
medal and diploma from the Institute du Hainant, Belgium. 


THE Pressmen’s and Feeders’ Unions, of Canton, Ohio, 
gave an interesting entertainment at the tabernacle in that 
city, on February 23, a number of prizes being given away. 
An attractive poster advertised the entertainment. 

THE memory of Benjamin Franklin was honored on the 
last anniversary of his birth by the Philadelphia Typothetz. 
A reception was given and attended by over one hundred mas- 
ter printers and others in the allied trades. A telegram was 
sent the New York Typothetz, which had a similar celebra- 
tion, and a basket of flowers was placed on Franklin’s tomb 
in Old Christ’s churchyard. 

RAYMOND E, KENNY, for some time one of the artists in 
the Hight-Hour Herald job department, has associated him- 
self with Frank M. Harrison, under the firm name of Kenny 
& Harrison, and opened a job printing establishment in 
Canton, Illinois, where they announce themselves ‘‘ at home ”’ 
at 49 East Chestnut street. With pleasure we commend the 
young men to the merchants of that section of Illinois.— 
kight-Hour Herald. 

RHODE ISLAND’S candidate for Public Printer is Col. L. 
B. Pease, editor of the Woonsocket Reporter. He is indorsed 
by twenty-five typographical unions and one hundred news- 
papers. He is a practical printer, having worked at the 
trade in Rockville, Connecticut, and later graduating into a 
journeyman printer. He wasa soldier in the civil war and 
it is said was at one time offered the nomination for gover- 
nor of Rhode Island, but declined. He seeks the office of 
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Public Printer because he considers it as the highest honor 
in his profession. 


ALEXANDER SANDS, pressman for Mast, Crowell & Kirk- 
patrick, Springfield, Ohio, sends us a copy of the Woman's 
Home Companion, the first and last eight pages of which he 
informs us were run upon a web press. The work is cer- 
tainly excellent, the half-tones showing up as well as if 
printed upon a flat-bed press. We congratulate Mr. Sands 
upon the results obtained. The name of the maker of the 
press was not given. 


A. G. WINES, formerly secretary-treasurer of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, at Indianapolis, Indiana, 
has taken a position as city salesman for the American 
Type Founders’ Company, St. Louis, Missouri, an office he 
is well qualified to fill. Mr. Wines has relatives living in 
that city and will be glad to make his home there. Besides 
this, he has numbers of friends in the trade in St. Louis. 
He will make a valuable man for the company. THE INLAND 
PRINTER wishes him all success. 


A COMBINATION mallet and planer for printers’ use has 
been devised by F. Adelbert Pike, editor of the Courier, 
Riverhead, Long Island, patent for which is now under 
way. Mr. Pike claims that his invention has advantages 
over the old style planer and mallet. The planer portion is 
the same as the ordinary planer and has attached to its top 
a hollow iron cylinder, in which a plunger works, operated 
by grasping the knob at the top and forcing it down upon 
the block. The handle is raised automatically by means of 
a spiral spring. 

PosTERS and poster artists are vivaciously described, ina 
recent issue of the Kalamazoo Daily Telegraph, by Eliza- 
beth A. Pickering, whose initials also appear under the 
headpiece design of her article. A clever bit of poetry 
taking off the poster fiend is followed with entertaining 
talks on the value of posters for advertising. She sensibly 
remarks: ‘‘Gay posters of artistic designs make a bright 
spot in many a dingy, wretched corner, and why not edu- 
cate the taste of those who stop to gaze by giving them 
something really good to look upon.’’ She attributes the 
effects gained by Will H. Bradley to the massing of his 
figures upon intricate backgrounds, often with a charming 
border, as illustrated in his beautiful designs for THE 
INLAND PRINTER. She chats pleasantly about various 
American and foreign poster artists and closes with an apt 
quotation from Edward Penfield’s ‘‘ Posters in Miniature.”’ 
The article is illustrated with three miniatures of INLAND 
PRINTER covers, showing the work of Bradley, Bird and 
Leyendecker. 

As A mark of esteem, Mr. J. C. Earl, superintendent of 
the printing and advertising department of the Sherwin- 
Williams Company, Cleveland, was honored with a presen- 
tation, February 11, at the hands of the Cleveland Printing 
Pressman’s Union, No. 56. Mr. Willard Wade, its presi- 
dent, made the presentation speech. The event was inspired 
by the desire to recognize in a substantial way the active 
interest and sympathy Mr. Earl has always manifested 
toward the pressmen’s union, and his effective service in 
promoting the strong fraternal and social feeling now so 
conspicuous in the local union. The gift was a handsome 
gold-headed cane. To complete the felicities of the occa- 
sion, a banquet was tendered Mr. Earl at the Alhambra by 
the members of the union. Mr. Earl responded to a toast, 
and expressed his deep and grateful appreciation of the 
honors conferred upon him and his sincere regard and good 
wishes for the continued welfare of the union. 


CHICAGO TYPOTHET# honored the memory of Benjamin 
Franklin on the occasion of his birthday by a banquet at 
the Union League Club. Toasts were felicitously responded 
to by several distinguished members and guests. 
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Prendergast and D. M. Lord spoke pointedly on the mutual 
duties of printers and employers. Mr. R. R. Donnelley, 
replying to ‘‘The Printer’s Dream,’’ related his early 
experiences as ‘‘devil’’ and ‘‘tramp printer,’’ and unveiled 
a printer’s dream of the future. Silent toasts were drank 
to the memory of C. E. Leonard and David Blakely. Doctor 
Rushton, who spoke on ‘‘ Religion from a Printer’s Stand- 
point,’’ concluded that he was called on because as a city 
missionary he had a great deal to do with jails which have 
many ‘‘locked-up forms.’’ Mr. H. C. Lewis wittily de- 
scribed ‘‘ The Truthful Printer,’’ but believed that deliber- 
ate fraud and dishonesty are more seldom practiced by the 
printer than by any other class of business men. The 
attendance was large, fifty-six covers being laid, and the 
evening’s programme was a decided success. 
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THE “ RIDERS” SERIES, DESIGNED BY P. WILBUR SHOOP, 
ABINGDON, ILLINOIS. 





At the New York Typothetz banquet, given at the Hoff- 
man House, January 16, to celebrate Franklin’s birthday, a 
number of distingushed New Yorkers were present as 
guests, among these being President Seth Low, of Columbia 
University ; Thomas L. James, Paul du Chaillu, Paul Dana, 
E. D. Appleton, Gen. A. C. Barnes, J. T. Harper, Theo. 
L. De Vinne, John Gilmer Speed and James T. Harper. 
Toasts on ‘‘ Franklin”’ and on ‘‘ The Press ’’ were responded 
to by President Low, Mr. Dana, General Barnes and Mr. 
James. General Barnes, referring to Franklin’s art, an- 
nounced that the profession was founded when Adam 
printed the first long primer kiss on the lips of his blushing 
bride. ‘‘It was the first form of your edition de luxe that 
has been on the press ever since, and its popularity has 
never waned,’’ he said. Thomas L. James spoke on ‘‘ Frank- 
lin as a Man of Letters.’’? He said he was great as a 
scholar, great as a diplomat, and great as a statesman, but 
greatest that he never forgot he was a printer. 





THE INLAND PRINTER’S ADVERTISING PAGES. 

We read with great interest the elegant paper you are 
publishing, and hardly see how any progressive printing 
office can get along without it. Not the least interesting 
part of it is its advertising pages, which we give careful 
study each month, and have placed several orders by reason 
of tersely written, well-displayed advertisements.— Metro- 
politan Printing and Binding Company, Seattle, Washington. 
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REVIEW OF SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 

The purpose of this department is to candidly and briefly criticise 
specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of speci- 
mens submitted makes it necessary that all comments shall be brief, 
and no discourtesy is intended in the seeming bluntness of adverse 
criticisms. Contributors who fear adverse criticism must give notice 
that they desire only favorable mention, and should their specimens 
_ Not deserve praise no comment whatever will be made. 

SAMPLES of commercial work from H. A. Webbert, Kearney, Nebraska. 
Composition good ; presswork fair, but too little color is used. 

JouN G. ROPES, with the Armour (S. D.) Chronicle- Tribune, sends sam- 
ples of commercial work, the composition on which is tasty, and presswork 
high-class. 

T. G. Pasco, Berea, Kentucky, sends a neat blotting pad with enameled 
advertising card, well written, well composed and well printed. We can sug- 
gest no improvement. 

H. C. PorTER, Ancram, New York, sends two cards for criticism. 
While the composition is neat, the presswork could be improved, not enough 
color being used to give a clean appearance to the work. 

Davis BROTHERS, publishers of the Milton F¥ourna/, Milton, Wiscon- 
sin. Specimens of newspaper advertising and advertising blotters, on 
which good judgment and good taste are conspicuously shown. 

SamMPLEs of printing, including cards, bill and letter heads, booklets, 
etc., from Dewey Hamilton, with the Daily Herald, Waukegan, Lllinois, 
show artistic treatment in composition, make-up, etc., and presswork of good 
quality. 

From Hal Marchbanks & Co., Ennis, Texas, comes an invitation to an 
Elks’ entertainment, which is a very neat piece of typographical work. We 
think, however, a deeper color of ink on the emblem would have been an 
improvement. 

A. R. ANDREWS, Batavia, New York, submits a package containing a 
great variety of general work, the composition on which is very good and 
presswork of a high order, the color work showing excellent taste and har- 
monious selection. 

DENNIS O’LEARY, foreman of the Woodbine Twiner, Woodbine, Iowa: 
Note-head, with tint cut from leather and pasted on back of an old cut. 
The composition is neat, and if a lighter color had been used for tint, the 
job would look much better. 

Joun T. PALMER, 406 Racestreet, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, business 
card and a booklet with a few straws tied to the cover, the title reading, 
‘Straws show which way the wind blows.” The work is clever and 
attractive and well executed. 

SPECIMENS received from William and Robert H. Maar, Poughkeepsie, 
New York, comprise a New Year’s folder, advertising blotters and a calen- 
dar. They are printed in colors and present a fair appearance, though the 
presswork could be much improved upon. 

THE William J. Doyle Printing Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts, for- 
wards a letter-head, which is an artistic engraved design, printed in gold and 
blue, with letterpress of a deeper blue. It is admirably embossed. Also a 
blotter neatly displayed and well printed. 

BusIngEss card from the Meriden Gravure Company, Meriden, Connect- 
icut, is a fair sample of composition, but presswork is poor. The line, 
‘* Autotype Half-Tone and Line Engravings,” would look better in a deeper 
red with a paler tint background, or no background at all. 

THE Illinois Engraving Company, Chicago, has issued a specimen book 
of its work entitled ‘‘ A Few Leaves,” the cover of which is a fine specimen 
of their color work. The back page is a color design in the prevailing poster 
style, and the work upon the inside is of a high order of merit. 

AN original method of seeking a situation by circular has been adopted 
by Mr. Gus Newcomer, 1144 Broadway, Camden, New Jersey. We have had 
occasion to speak favorably of Mr. Newcomer’s work in the past, and the 
circular he now sends out amply sustains the good words we said. 

THE Hill Printing Company, Eustis, Florida, sends us one of its new 
calendars, which, while attractively gotten up, is hardly up to the standard 
of some of its printing which has come under our notice. It is printed on 
tinted board in three colors, a narrow gilt border surrounding the whole. 

A PACKAGE of high-class printing comes from Charles Z. Pollard, with 
the Herald, Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. Composition is well and neatly dis- 
played, and presswork good. An ivy leaf, printed in colors, was cut from the 
back of an old stereotype plate with a pocketknife, and is an artistic piece of 
work, 

A PACKAGE of ‘samples of general commercial work from Russell 
Thompson, foreman of the Datly and Weekly Herald, Boulder, Colorado, evi- 
dences artistic treatment, the composition being neat and well displayed, 
presswork and selection of colors good; all the samples being of a high class 
of workmanship. 

From George H. Buchanan & Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, comes a 
booklet announcing a “new department,” that of writing, preparing and 
designing commercial literature of every sort, which has been added to that 
well-known printery. The work is excellently done, and should be a warrant 
for good custom. 

“WE don’t do a thing but print,” is the information conveyed to the 
public by the Prompt Printery, 17 North Tejon street, Colorado Springs. If 
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all the work turned out is equal to the card on which the above statement is 
made, the Prompt Printery ought to be kept busy. We have seen nothing 
better in quality of workmanship. 

From Walter John Beeby, Northampton, England, a package of varied 
commercial work, in black and colors. The aim of the compositor has been 
to make artistic productions, but too much ornamentation has spoiled the 
desired effect in many instances, the type display being subordinated to the 
border and rulework. Presswork is very good. 

THE Hoopeston (Ill.) Vews, forwards samples of jobwork and newspaper 
advertisements. The ads. are fairly well displayed and composition on 
many of the jobs is passable, but the rulework is sadly out of joint, each 
piece standing out alone and apparently independent of its neighbor. The 
presswork is susceptible of much improvement. 

Tuat the proprietors of the Maryville (Mo.) 7y/bune know good printing 
is evident from the handsome New Year’s greeting sent out to their friends. 
It is the work of their foreman, S. B. Mills, who is to be congratulated on his 
artistic ability. The composition and presswork are thoroughly up-to-date, 
and selection and arrangement of colors harmonious. 

Business card of Dick & Trumpold, Lawrence, Massachusetts, printed 
in black, green, gold, and tinted lithogravure background. If the line, 
“Dick & Trumpold,” had been set in a stronger letter, say a gothic or 
De Vinne, and the gold and green omitted — printing the card only in black 
and tint —a much better result would have been obtained. 

THE June-Wilcox Press, Syracuse, New York, submits a card, bill-head 
and circular. The composition on all three is neat, but the presswork could 
be improved, the colors being very thin. Green and red is not a good combi- 
nation for a business card. The red shading on the bill-head might have 
been omitted without detracting from the merit of the work. 

THE souvenir of the second annual reception and ball of the Nicoll & 
Roy Printing Company, 16 Dey street, New York, is a handsomely printed 
pamphlet of sixteen pages and cover, the composition and presswork of 
which is above criticism. The literary work is also very entertaining. It 
is a production creditable to all who had a share in its preparation. 

Henry G. PIKE, Hot Springs, South Dakota, submits a calendar, at the 
head of which is printed a fine half-toneengraving. We think the letterpress 
beneath could have been displayed to better advantage if there were fewer 
panels —the principal points could have been brought out much stronger, 
with less expenditure of time in both composition and presswork. 

E. J. BARNEY, “‘ At the Sign of the Ivy Leaf,” Berlin, New Hampshire, 
knows how to do good society and commercial printing. The samples sub- 
mitted show neatness in design and display, and good presswork. A neatly 
printed blotter has this quotation thereon: “‘ If a man is known by the com- 
pany he keeps, he is also known by the printing he uses,” which is undoubt- 
edly true. 

Tue “ Golden Jubilee’ edition of the illustrated prospectus of the Ursu- 
line Academy, Galveston, Texas, printed by Clarke & Courts, of the same 
city, is a 32-page pamphlet, 9 by 12 inches, printed on heavy enameled paper. 
The letterpress is neat and well displayed. The presswork is admirable, the 
many half-tones showing truly artistic treatment in the make-ready. The 
design and execution of the work is first-class throughout. 


“THE NEw YEAR IN COLORS,” is the title of a very handsome calendar 
issued by the United States Printing Company, Brooklyn, New York. The 
figures are slightly embossed and the brilliancy and solidity of the colors and 
the tasteful designing make the work very effective. The specialty of the 
company, high art labels, illustrated and illuminated pamphlets, and paper- 
glass signs, ought to receive substantial results from this brilliant piece of 
work. 

J. W. SHUMATE, with the Manner Printing Company, Lebanon, Ohio, 
sends a package of general commercial work, the composition and display on 
which is mostly good. The lines of solid border across the top of catalogue 
cover could have been omitted to make more room for display of title, giving 
a better effect. Presswork could be improved on some of the samples. The 
lithogravure effect on bill-head and card of Campbell & Smith is altogether 
too strong. 

From William Frederick Schempp, fine job printer, Brodhead, Wiscon- 
sin, comes a pretty Christmas greeting with embossed cover in blue and gold. 
The pages contain appropriate verse, and a handsome Christmas card. Mr. 
Schempp observes the pleasant custom of remembering his friends and cus- 
tomers with such appropriate greetings each year, and that this spirit 
is reciprocal is evidenced by the acknowledgments he receives. It is such 
amenities as these that make life pleasant and lubricate the machinery of 
business. 

** PATTERSON’S Portfolio of Practical Printing” is the alliterative title 
of a pamphlet showing specimens of commercial work set in up-to-date styles, 
printed on fine enameled paper in black and colored inks. The aim of the 
publisher is to help country printers to do high-class work, by furnishing in 
a compact form styles of work most suited to their capabilities ; but, while 
the get-up and finish of the book is excellent, we think the price ($1) too 
high. A. Theo. Patterson, Benton Harbor, Michigan, is the compiler and 
publisher. 

AN eight-page circular entitled ‘‘ A Word about Ourselves,” issued by 
the Roberts-Payne Printing Company, Hutchinson, Kansas, is a good piece 
of composition, but the many colors used in printing it spoil what might 
have been a good job. Three, or at most four, colors would have been suffi- 
cient to produce a fine effect. The use of a rubber stamp on the envelope 
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does not add to the dignity of a firm professing w curn out fine printing. A 
plainly printed corner card should always be used by a printer, but never a 
rubber stamp. 

“Gas aS A FUEL,” is the title of a sixteen-page booklet printed by 
Winn & Judson, Cleveland, Ohio. It is illustrated with many vignetted 
half-tones of gas stoves, printed in red-brown, the text being in green. The 
cover is extremely artistic, the engraved design embracing a series of 
torches, the stems of which are printed in black and the flame in brilliant 
red. The effect is very pleasing. 

{Notice is hereby given that all specimens for review must be for- 
warded to the Chicago office only.—Editor Inland Printer.] 





A SLIDING GAUGE FOR ACCURATE PRESS FEEDING. 
Mr. C. S. Russell, of the Bethany Publishing House, 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, is the inventor of an adjustable 
feed gauge for jobbing presses that offers the following 
advantages : 
By its use it is possible for a perfectly new hand to do as 
good work as an experienced feeder. 
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SLIDING FEED GAUGE. 


It makes it possible to run a set of forms without chang- 
ing the gauge, thus allowing the tympan to be changed as 
often as desired. 

Makes color work simple and accurate. 

Does not interfere with any changes to be made in the 
make-ready, because the gauge arm slides upon the tympan, 
and by the loosening of one thumbscrew can be instantly 
removed from the press, and just as quickly replaced in 
exactly the same position. 

It imsures accurate feeding. 

A girl now feeds accurately and easily 1,680 full sheets 
per hour with this gauge in the office of the Bethany Pub- 
lishing Company, where it has been in use for over a year. 

The gauge can be made to slide from % to 1 inch. 

As will be noticed by the cut herewith, the gauge derives 
all its motion from a rocking shaft on the side, which is 
actuated by the movement of the press, entirely independent 
of the grippers, and gets its peculiar motion from the twist 
in the end of the shaft; the movement of the gauge arm 
diminishes to nothing just as the grippers touch the paper, 
making it impossible to throw the paper beyond the point 
to which the gauge is set. The gauge arm is motionless 
all the time the grippers touch the paper. By loosening 
one thumbscrew the gauge can be instantly set wherever 
desired. The patent right is for sale to the trade. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 

Billboard Advertising, of Cincinnati, has changed its 
title to Zhe Billboard. 

THE Brooklyn Zagle issues a one-sheet fashion supple- 
ment in colors each Sunday. 

ARCHITECT’S plans have been prepared for the new build- 
ing of the San Francisco Examiner. 

At the Chicago Publishers’ Club banquet, given January 
27, about two hundred gentlemen were present. 

A NEw York school for journalism, called the ‘‘ United 
States Press Association,’’ has closed its doors. 

PITTSBURG has awarded its contracts for city newspaper 
printing to the Zimes, Post, Chronicle-Telegraph, News and 
Volksblatt. 

ACCORDING to Newspaperdom a western railroad is said 
to be planning a daily newspaper, to be edited and printed 
on a moving train. 

Newspaper Ink, the St. Louis advertising weekly, has 
secured as its representative in Chicago, Mr. W. H. Munroe, 
358 Dearborn street. 

A NEw weekly, Current Events, has made its appearance 
in Cincinnati. It will be a journalistic digest of the week’s 
news and comments. 

A SOUVENIR edition, celebrating the sixty-fourth anni- 
versary of Geneva and Kane county, also the beginning of 
fifty years of the Republican, was issued by the Geneva 
(Ill.) Republican, on January 30. 

THE Pennsylvania State Editorial Association has elected 
the following officers: President, R. T. Wylie, Elizabeth ; 
secretary and treasurer, Col. R. H. Thomas; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. J. W. Stofer, Middletown. 

THE Kentucky Argonaut, Lexington, Kentucky, has 
moved into its new building, and is now printed on two fast 
Babcock presses. The Herald and Leader are set up on the 
same machines and printed on the same press. 

THE name of the Missouri Editor has been changed. It 
is now called the Country Editor, and its subscription price 
has been reduced to fifty cents per year. The paper will 
continue to be issued at Columbia, Missouri. 

THE honor of first issuing half-tone color supplements, 
which it did three or four years ago, is accredited to the 
Boston Journal. It is also claimed that the Journal was 
the pioneer in the field of Sunday half-tone supplements. 

ANNOUNCEMENT is made that Mr. J. E. Clarey, editor of 
the Saturday Review, of Des Moines, Iowa, takes the addi- 
tional work of advertising manager, Mr. Emerson DePuy 
having resigned to go into business in the advertising line 
at Des Moines. 

FLORIDA editors considered among other subjects, at their 
recent annual session at Greencove Springs, ‘‘ Libel Laws”’ 
and ‘‘The Relation of Newspaper Man to Advertising 
Agent.’”’ Col. T. T. Stockton, of the Zimes-Union, was 
reélected president. 

JAPANESE should be included among the languages of the 
New York weeklies. An eight-page paper called the /apan- 
ese News has been filed as second-class mail matter in the 
post office. It is printed on the mimeograph and has a circu- 
lation of 450 copies. 

THE Michigan Press Association held its midwinter 
business meeting in Detroit, at the Hotel Cadillac, February 
22 and 23. Topics of interest and benefit to the newspaper 
business were discussed and steps taken to further increase 
the number of members. 

A FIFTY-SIX page edition, handsomely printed from new 
type, and well illustrated in half-tone, was issued by the 
Baldwinsville (N. Y.) Gazette, to celebrate its fiftieth anni- 
versary. It was in many respects a notable issue, and will 
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be retained by Gazette subscribers as a valuable souvenir 
of the growth of that city. 

BuFFALO BILL is no longer a newspaper man. His old 
paper, the Duluth Press, managed by his sister, has merged 
into the Duluth Hustler. 

THE 7ri-Weekly Journal, of Logan, Utah, one of the 
ablest and most prominent country newspapers of the State, 
has had a change in editorial management. Col. Noble 
Warrum, Jr., its editor for five years, has retired, and Mr. 
Augustus Gordon, formerly city editor, takes editorial 
charge. 

PAPERS in answer to the question ‘‘ What do You Con- 
sider the Chief Requisite of a City Editor,’’ from the prom- 
inent editors and newspaper men of Chicago, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, San Francisco and other cities, were read at the 
last annual meeting of the Iowa City Editors’ Association, 
at Sioux City. 

ACCORDING to the New York Journal the world’s annual 
output of newspapers amounts to 12,000,000,000 copies, 
weighing 781,240 tons, or 1,562,480,000 pounds; if printed on 
the fastest press it would require 333 years to print the 
year’s edition; and folded and stacked the pile would reach 
a height of fifty miles. 

THE Richmond (Va.) 7imes issues, as its evening edition, 
the Evening Leader, which carries a Manchester date line 
although printed in the office and under the management of 
the Zimes. Manchester is a town of 15,000 people and is 
just across the river. This plan does not interfere with the 
circulation of the Leader in Richmond. At the age of one 
month it can boast a circulation of 4,000 in the two cities. 


EpIroRIAL organizations grow apace in Pennsylvania. 
Twenty-four newspapers in three counties were represented 
in the newly formed Northeastern Pennsylvania Press Asso- 
ciation which met January 30, at Towanda. The officers are: 
President, Fred Newell, Dushore Review; secretary and 
treasurer, E. B. McKee, Towanda Review. ‘The Editorial 
Association of the State met at Harrisburg, January 26 
and 27. 

THE Parisian, published in New York, the second volume 
of which begins with this year, is devoted chiefly to the 
reproduction in English of the best articles in contemporary 
French and continental magazines. There is a decided 
Paris flavor throughout, even to the extent of white-washing 
that ‘‘naughty ’’ center of the universe as being no worse 
than Chicago or New York. The February number con- 
tains an illustrated article on English engraving. 

On February 1, the New Jersey Editorial Association 
held at Trenton its forty-first annual meeting. The follow- 
ing new officers were elected: President, H. C. Page, of 
Bayonne; vice-president, Benjamin T. Ladd, Vineland; 
secretary, Charles Bechthel, Trenton; treasurer, Maj. J. S. 
Yard, Freehold. Resolutions were passed emphatically 
indorsing the King libel law; and it was also decided to 
affiliate with the National Editorial Association. 





TRADE NOTES. 

KRUEGER & Co., dealers in coated papers, have removed 
to 613 Home Insurance building, Chicago. 

Louis RAMSEY, the Lexington (Ky.) poster artist, is 
succeeding in bringing a large line of his class of work to 
the printers of his city. 

THE Central Ohio Paper Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
moved into a new building erected especially for its use, at 
78 to 80 East Gay street, on February 1. 

P, S. TRIPLET, of the News, Gold Creek, Nevada, has 
sent a sample of mountain mahogany to the Hamilton Man- 
ufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wisconsin, with a request 
that they make a test as to its adaptability for wood type. 
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It is said that this wood will not warp; water seems to have 
no effect upon it, and it is very durable. 

JOSEPH A. BLACK, the well-known pressman, has been 
appointed Chicago agent of the Akron Chemical Company, 
Akron, Ohio, makers of high-grade printing inks. 

VEACH & WALKER is the name of a new firm in the print- 
ing trade, in Lexington, Kentucky. The firm has a well 
selected plant, almost entirely new, costing $7,500. 

J. HARRY DRECHSLER, printer, Baltimore, Maryland, has 
found it necessary to move his plant from 6 South street to 
216 East Baltimore street, where he occupies much larger 
quarters. 

R. O. Boyp is now connected with the Buffalo Printing 
Ink Works, representing that company in the Northwest. 
Mr. Boyd is an energetic young man, and will make a val- 
uable addition to the outside forces of this well-known ink 
house. 

WE are advised that the Chandler & Price Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, sold and delivered, during the month of 
January, 229 of its Gordon presses —twelve carloads, con- 
sisting of 160 presses, going to the American Type Founders’ 
Company alone. 

THE Stationers’ Manufacturing Company, Detroit, Mich. 
igan, has succeeded to the business of the Alvord-Bolton 
Company, manufacturers of patent coin wrappers, patent 
coin mailing cards, etc. The concern has a well-equipped 
printing plant and is a large consumer of paper. 


PARSONS & VAWTERS have opened, under the imprimature 
‘“‘The Printery,’ a printing establishment with an entirely 
new outfit, in the Columbia Block, Columbus, Ohio. Mr. 
Vawters before entering the present firm was foreman of 
the Champlin Printing Company, of the same city. 


THE Chicago Trade Press Association has elected the 
following officers for 1897: President, A. H. Lockwood, 
Shoe and Leather Review, vice-president, J. B. Waldo, 
Chicago Apparel Gazette; secretary, Leonard Tillotson, 
Western Druggist ; treasurer, G. L. McKean, /ndependent. 


THE J. B. K. Calendar and Advertising Novelty Company 
has just been launched at Carnegie, Pennsylvania. It is 
proposed to manufacture and also finish up calendars and 
novelties. Mr. John B. Knepper is the originator of the 
enterprise, and is said to have~had considerable experience 
in this line. 

THE Diem & Wing Paper Company, of Cincinnati, has 
established an agency in Chicago to be conducted by James 
T. Mix, as manager, assisted by E. J. Schmidt. The offices 
are in the Western Union building, on Jackson street. Mr. 
Mix was formerly a member of the firm of George H. Taylor 
& Company. 

A CORRESPONDENT in South Chicago clips two advertise- 
ments of a printing house from the Record. One which he 
marks ‘‘ The Way it is Done”’ reads: 

FEEDER WANTED (PRESS)—ONE WHO SETS 
type preferred ; $3 weekly. Dearborn st. 
The other, entitled ‘‘ What Can be Done,”’ reads: 
1,000 GOOD BUSINESS CARDS, 68 CTS.—ALL 
printing reduced. Dearborn st. 

THE Binner Engraving Company has captured a $100 
prize offered by J. P. Primley, a chewing-gum manufacturer 
on Wabash avenue, Chicago. It is said that the Binner 
Company had one hundred competitors — nearly. The 
sketch “‘ will distinctively advertise’’ the prize-offerers. A 
letter from the chewing-gum man offers the original state- 
ment that ‘‘the advertiser of today is on the look-out for 
good ideas.’’ A man told us so, too. 

THE collection of black-and-white and water-color pic- 
tures, manuscripts and autographs, book covers, posters, 
African curiosities, etc., loaned by the Century Company, 
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exhibited in the 7imes-Herald building, Chicago, proved to 
be one of the most attractive and appreciated exhibitions in 
recent years. The variety and novelty of the collection 
brought a large attendance each day, and the instructive 
character of the exhibit was appreciated by visitors. 


THE trade is now advised that the Boston Engraving & 
McIndoe Printing Company, the Blanchard & Watts Engrav- 
ing Company and the photo department of C. J. Peters & 
Son, Boston, have been consolidated, and will hereafter be 
conducted under the name of the Boston Engraving Com- 
pany, doing business at 50 Hartford street and 113 Purchase 
street. The new firm will do strictly an engraving business, 
working all processes, including three-color work. 


THE entire establishment of the Electro-Tint Engraving 
Company, of 1306 Filbert street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, was destroyed by fire on Tuesday, January 26. We 
have been advised that the managers of the company, with 
their usual enterprise, at once secured temporary quarters 
at 723 Sansom street, and in the shortest possible time fitted 
up an establishment with the latest and most improved 
apparatus for continuing their business, and are now able 
to handle orders promptly as heretofore. The quality of 
work, which has already reached a very high standard, will 
be maintained, and all customers may rest assured that 
orders will have prompt and careful attention. 


A NEW machine that will commend itself to enterprising 
newspaper publishers is the ‘‘double contents bill ma- 
chine,’’ which is coming into general use in English news- 
paper offices and is being introduced into the United States 
by Mr. R. E. Paine, of the Star office, London, who recently 
visited this country for that purpose. Newspaper publish- 
ers abroad scatter ‘‘bills of contents’’ through outlying 
districts in addition to the customary use at the home 
center. This machine was designed and built to meet the 
requirements of rapid bill printing with either wood or 
metal type. It prints from the ordinary-sized web at the 
rate of 20,000 per hour, or two bills of different contents at 
the rate of 10,000 per hour, delivering them separately. Mr. 
Paine reports that the newspapers in the larger Ameri- 
can cities are becoming interested in his device, and that 
several press builders have consulted him regarding the 
manufacture of the machines in this country. As a “bill 
machine’’ is somewhat new here, and numbers of people 
hardly know what the device is intended for, we may state 
that it is a rotary press intended to furnish a table of con- 
tents, or a condensed statement of what is in the daily, in 
the form of a poster. These sheets are issued simultane- 
ously with the paper, and delivered with every bunch of 
papers to the carriers for advertising purposes. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


This department is designed exclusively for business announcements 
of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery and products 
recently introduced for the use of printers and the printing trades. 
Statements published herein do not necessarily voice the opinion of 
this journal. 








CENTRAL PAPER COMPANY. 


The Central Paper Company has been incorporated and 
is open for business at 177 and 179 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Mr. John T. Ustick, the manager, is well and favorably 
known to the printers and publishers of the West. He was 
for five years with the J. W. Butler Paper Company, two 
years with the W. O. Tyler Paper Company, three years 
secretary of the Calumet Paper Company, and for five years 
with George H. Taylor & Co. Mr. Charles W. Cox, who 


has been connected with the Chicago Paper Company, the 
J. W. Butler Paper Company and the Moser-Burgess Paper 
Company, has cast his lot with the new company. Mr. Cox 
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is the man who first introduced hand-cut square corner 
cards and die-cut round corner cards in the West, and also 
the first to put cards up in boxes, which has been so fully 
appreciated by the job printers. They have the well-wishes 
of their many friends for the success of the Central. 





THE HERCULES GAS ENGINE. 


The Hercules Gas Engine Works, of San Francisco, have 
placed upon the engine market an engine made expressly 
for printers’ use and called their 
‘‘Hercules Special,’? 24% horse-power. 
Either gas or gasoline can be used. 
The engine is extremely simple, very 
strong and splendidly designed. As 
the builders have sold over three thou- 
sand engines and build them as large 
as 200 horse-power, it is safe to pre- 
sume that this special engine is all they claim for it. 








PRINTERS’ BOOKLETS. 


The following elegantly printed publications, recently 
issued, will be sent on application to the nearest branch 
of the American Type Founders’ Company: ‘‘ Laurel 
Wreaths”’; ‘‘ Extra Profits,’’ in two colors; Typographic 
Advertiser, 36 pages, contains history of MacKellar, Smiths 
& Jordan Foundry, and other articles of interest to employ- 
ing printers; ‘‘Peerless-Gem Cutters,’’ a fine example of 
old style printing in two colors. 





PRINTERS’ PAGE STICK. 


Mr. A. G. Alrich, of Lawrence, Kansas, has devised and 
patented a page stick which promises to be of great con- 
venience in making up. 
The illustration here- 
with will be understood 
in conjunction with the 
following explanation 
from the Scientific Ameri- 
can: ‘*To facil- 
itate the mak- 
ing up of books, 
pamphlets, etc., the body of this device is made in the form 
of a steel rule, with lines or score marks on both sides 
corresponding to pica lines, the rule having at its outer end 
an integral projecting portion or fixed jaw, and there being 
slidable on it a movable jaw. In the various score marks 
are openings, and there is an opening in the movable jaw, 
which may be readily adjusted by means of a pin at any 
desired line mark on the rule, according to the number of 
lines to form a page, the device being very serviceable when 
a number of pages are to be made up to the same size. A 
clamping device, with thumbpiece, holds the movable jaw 
on the body of the stick.’’ 









4A 
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IMITATION TYPEWRITING. 


A great many printers are becoming interested in this 
specialty, and it would be well for them to investigate the 
different methods before engaging in it. The records of the 
Patent Office at Washington show that the process started 
in 1886 by printing a letter from a cloth-covered form. This 
process gave the ribbon effect, but did not give the ‘‘ copied 
effect,’’ and as the latter is the most deceptive and common 
in personal written letters, it has brought the imitation let- 
ters into general use. A patent for assimulating or giving 
letters the ‘‘copied effect’? was granted in 1891. A still 
later and more important patent was issued in 1895, on 
what is known as the ‘‘ Typewriter Press,’’ a machine for 
moistening and drying the letters. This machine gives both 
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the ‘‘ribbon effect’’ and the ‘‘ copied effect,’? and does it 
inexpensively and very rapidly. It also improves the quality 
of the paper by the quick wetting and drying process, 
making a cheap flat paper appear more like a bond or 
linen. 

This machine has already been 
journal. 

The patents covering the printing through cloth are 
owned bya party in Boston, and the patents covering the 
copied effect and the Typewriter Press are owned by a com- 
pany in Muncie, Indiana. 


illustrated in this 





NEW APPARATUS FOR PASTING WRAPPERS. 

The paste fountain is of zinc, and is perforated through 
the bottom with holes so gauged as to allow a flow of paste 
just as it is needed. The stop is adjustable and can be set 
for pasting either a broad or narrow margin, as may be 
desired. The fountain rests upon the top wrapper. When 





PATENT APPLIED For. 


this is drawn off (pasted) the fountain rests upon the next 
one, which is pasted in turn, etc. The wrappers are thus 
pasted as fast as they can be taken off the pile. From 300 
to goo wrappers can be pasted without interruption. It is 
neat and clean, and takes up very little room. It saves 
more than fifty per cent in quantity of paste required, and 
at least fifty per cent of the time required in the old way. 
No more stroking out. Paste on wrapper always moist and 
adhesive. From numerous large establishments where 
printed matter is wrapped, orders have been received for 
this apparatus by the dozen after trial of one of them. 
The prices are: To paste 10 inches or less, $4; to paste 
14 inches or less, $4.50; to paste 16 inches or less, $5; sub- 
ject to discount of ten per cent for cash or on approved open 
accounts. Order from the nearest branch of the American 
Type Founders’ Company. See addresses in business direc- 
tory of this journal. Send for descriptive circular. 





USE A SMALL PRESS FOR SMALL WORK. 

And let that press be a Pearl. The new style7 by 11 and 
9 by 14 Pearls are getting to be as popular as the Gordon 
was once. Both sizes are provided with full-length foun- 
tains and impression throw-offs; also automatic shipper- 
brake and counter if desired. For catalogue, address 
Golding & Co., Boston, New York, Philadelphia and 
Chicago. 





‘THREE-COLOR PROCESS INSERT. 

Elsewhere in this issue will be found a handsome and 
unique specimen of three-color process work, the plates for 
which were made by the half-tone process from a highly col- 
ored Japanese design. No better picture could have been 
selected for showing the variety of colors capable of being 
produced by this wonderful method. It is, of course, essen- 
tial in work of this kind to have plates properly made, but 
a still more important item is that of ink. With the inks 
manufactured by the Ault & Wiborg Company, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, whose colors were used upon the insert in question, 
the most highly satisfactory results can always be obtained. 
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The firm has made a study of the requirements of inks for 
this process, and are in position to furnish the shades nec- 
essary for faithful counterfeiting of highly colored designs 
by this simple three-color method. 





THE BULLOCK ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY. 


The above is the new name adopted February 15 at a 
meeting of the stockholders of the Card Electric Motor & 
Dynamo Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio. The change was 
deemed advisable owing to the fact that the old name was a 
little long and also that within the State of Ohio another 
company was doing business under a name, while not 
exactly alike, still so similar that it was the cause of a great 
deal of annoyance. There will be no change whatever in 
the management of the company and the same policy will be 
pursued as in the past. The company has just organized 
for the control of the sale of its apparatus in the East, and 
has opened new offices in the St. Paul building, Broadway 
and Ann street, New York, and will have a branch office in 
Boston at 8 Oliver street, and one at Philadelphia, 665 
Bourse building. The Chicago branch, under the super- 
vision of Mr. A. Shillinglaw, is at 628 Western Union 
building. While manufacturing electric motors of every 
kind, the company makes a specialty of those intended for 
printing-office use, and for driving machinery in binderies 
and other establishments connected with the printing inter- 
est. Up-to-date pressrooms are being equipped with these 
motors, and no new establishment is considered properly 
fitted out unless supplied with electric power. 





THE SEYBOLD PAPER CUTTERS. 


Among the prominent purchasers of large Seybold paper 
cutters during the past month, are E. P. & L. Restein, Phil- 
adelphia; Springer Lithograph Company; Columbus, Ohio ; 
Buckley & Wood, New York; United States Board & Paper 
Company, Cincinnati; C. S. Binner Company, Boston ; 
Blade Printing & Paper Company, Toledo; Woodward & 
Tiernan Printing Company, St. Louis; Rolph, Smith & Co., 
Toronto, Canada; Walker Lithograph Company, Dayton, 
Ohio. They also report large sales in their full line of 
machinery outside of cutters. 





THE HERCULES GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINE. 

The 2% horse-power special Hercules gas and gasoline 
engines, built by the Hercules Gas Engine Works, of San 
Francisco, and advertised elsewhere in these columns, has 
met with such favor that two carloads have been 
ordered, one by the Chicago branch of the Amer- 
ican Type Founders’ Company and the other by 
the St. Louis branch of the same concern. Here- 
after customers can purchase these engines from 
either of the above-named houses. The ‘“‘ Spe- 
cial Hercules’? having been designed for 
printers’ use, met with instant success, and the 
manufacturers are pushed to the utmost to fill 
orders. The shops of the Hercules Gas Engine Works in 
San Francisco cover 90,000 square feet, and are equipped 
with the most modern machinery throughout. Every facility 
has been added to insure first-class results. 





EVERYDAY EXCURSIONS 


To all parts of the world can be arranged for any day in 
the year, for one or more persons, upon application to any 
principal ticket agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway. Itineraries carefully prepared for excursions to 
California, China, Japan and Sitka, Alaska; also to the 
gold field at Fort Yukon and Fort Cudahy via St. Michaels 
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and the Yukon river. Tickets furnished for the complete 
journey. It is not necessary to wait for any so-called ‘‘ Per- 
sonally conducted excursions.’’ In these days of progres- 
sive enlightenment, with the English language spoken in 
every land under the sun, one does not need to depend upon 
the services of guides for sight-seeing, but can go it alone, 
or in small family parties, with great comfort and security, 
and at one’s own convenience. Write to C. N. Souther, 
Ticket Agent, 95 Adams street, Chicago, for details if you 
are contemplating a trip. 





THE PULLMAN LINE TO BALTIMORE AND 
WASHINGTON. 

The Monon Route has established a new through sleeping 
car line between Chicago and Washington and Baltimore 
via Cincinnati, the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, Balti- 
more & Ohio South-Western, and Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
ways. The sleeper is ready for occupancy in Dearborn sta- 
tion at 9:30 p.M., and leaves at 2:45 a.M. daily, arriving at 
Washington at 6:47, and Baltimore 7:55 the following morn- 
ing. As the sleeper goes through without change, and as 
the hours of leaving and arriving are so convenient, this 
will prove altogether the most comfortable, as well as the 
most picturesque route to the national capital. City ticket 
office, 232 Clark street; depot, Dearborn station, Chicago. 





THE BEST OF ALL MAILERS. 
The Horton Mailer is so superior in every detail to any 
other mailing machine on the market that (upon trial) the 
users of other mailers will find it profitable to discard 
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them. The manager of the Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel- 
phia, running a mail list of 256,000 names, says: 

The Horton Mailer cuts and pastes the slip more thoroughly than the 
machines we have been using. We do not believe it has an 
equal on the market today. 

The price ($20 net) puts the Horton Mailer within reach 
of every publisher. Those with large circulations cannot 
afford to lose time by using other machines, even if they 
are more expensive, and those with smaller circulations 
cannot afford to use mailers sold for less money, and 
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which are almost invariably either toys or nuisances. It is 
a pleasure to use the Horton. It requires no expert. Fast 
work can be done on it by a novice, while the speed of 
experts is wonderfully increased. Look at the ee it is 
that of a business-like machine. The weight is 234 pounds, 
length 12 inches, height 5 inches, width 3 inches. Can be 
obtained from all dealers, and is kept in stock at all branches 
of the American Type Founders’ Company. Send for 
descriptive circular. 





FOR BOOKBINDERS. 

In the bookbindery the Economy Wrapper Paster, de- 
scribed and illustrated elsewhere in this department, will 
be found a great help for tipping in leaves in books, cata- 
logues, etc. Every binder will exclaim, upon seeing this 
apparatus: ‘‘Why didn’t I think of that before?’’ Put 
away your paste brush, save your bench room, and increase 
your output per employe. 








WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 25 cents per line for the ‘‘ Situations Wanted’? department or 40 
cents = line under any of the other headings. Ten words counted to the 
line. rice invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken, 
and cash to accompany the order. The magazine is issued promptly on the 
1st of each month, and no want advertisements for any issue can be received 
later than the 23d of the month preceding. Answers can be sent in our care, 
if desired. . All letters received will be promptly forwarded to parties for 
whom intended without extra charge. No advertisement of less than two 
lines accepted. 








BOOKS. 





should have H. G. Bish- 
ages, price $1. Also his 
timate Guide,” price $1; 
pr hey oe “Printers’ Order 
eady Reckoner” and “ Dia- 
cents each. Sold by H. G. 
ton, Mass., and all type found- 
works published for printers. 
ness need these books. 


LL LIvE PRINTERS 

4 ** Practical Printer,” 
“Job Printers’ List of Prices 
the “* Specimens of Job Work,” 
Book,” price $3; the “* Printers’ 
grams of Imposition,’ price 50 
Bishop, 165 Pearl street, Bos- 
ers. andiest and most useful 
All who are starting in busi- 


GENTS WANTED — For “‘ The People’s Bible History,”’’ 
the latest and most popular work on Biblical topics. Prepared in the 
light of most recent investigations by some of the foremost thinkers in 
Europe and America. Copiously illustrated. Edited by Rev. George C. 
Lorimer, LL.D., a an introduction by Right Honorable William Ewart 
Gladstone, M. P. The best selling book extant. Write for circular and 
information to THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY, Publishers, 
212-214 Monroe street, Chicago. 


EMBOSSING FROM ZINC PLATES, by H [Re Fs Melton, : a 

concise treatise of 12 pages on embossing on platen presses. We have a 
few copies of this pamphlet which we will send postpaid on receipt of 10 
cents. Former price $l. THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 212-214 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 


ROM MANASSAS TO APPOMATTOX — Memoirs “of 
the Civil War in America. By Lieut.-Gen. James Longstreet,.C. S. A. 

With fifteen maps in colors and twenty-nine portraits and other illustrations. 
About 700 octavo pages. Cloth, plain edges, $4; sheep, —— ¢, 
$5; half morocco, marbled edges, $5.50; full morocco, gilt edges, $7. 
last and most important contribution to the history of the Civil War of 
1861-65, by Lieut.-Gen. James Longstreet, senior living commander of the 
Confederate armies. This work is having a large sale. Agents wanted. Send 
for circulars and information. THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY, 
General Agents, 212-214 Monroe street, Chicago. 








METROPOLITAN SPECIMEN BOOK—Contains a supe- 
rior collection of useful and up-to-date ideas artistically displayed; 
printed in colors; beautifully bound and illustrated. 50 cents, postpaid. No 

personal checks or stamps. CHARLES COLLIER, Shreve, Ohio. 


OLD CATO—The best written and most interesting book 
ever issued relating to that noble animal, the dog. Anyone having the 
care of or any affection for canines will find it of —e interest. The 
autobiography of a Newfoundland dog, designed to show a dog’s view of dogs’ 
life, an with it many views of human life. 664 pages. Handsomely illus- 
trated. Elegantly bound. A book of value to young or old readers, and one 
an agent can well with, as it appeals to all classes. Solicitor’s outfit free. 
= le Pow & Exclusive territory aon Write for particulars. THE 
SHEPARD COMPA Publishers, 212-214 Monroe street, 


cohen. oe lies 


PATTERSON’ Ss Portfolio of Practical Printing — th the best 
collection of Practical Ideas for Progressive Printers ever issued; an 
idea-giving publication; grand in conception and thorough in execution; a 
high degree of skill exhibited in the arrangement and display of type lines, 
rule and borders; the presswork is a feature; combined, it is a rare work 
of artistic originality. These specimens, each "and every one, are practical. 
Not gilded, gaudy colored plates, but something that will prove of benefit to 
the foreman as well as apprentice; with this book, any printer can do high- 
grade work. This work, neatly bound in art cover, may be obtained from 
the publisher. The price will be $1, and the specimens are worth any 
printer’s $1. ‘‘ PATTERSON,” Progressive Printer, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


” PUBLISHING FOR PROFIT ”’ has illustrated plans and 

diagrams, and full practical working instructions for arranging every 
department of a newspaper composing room. Worth $50 to any publisher ; 
costs 50cents. DEARING, American Type Founders’ Co., Portland, Ore, 
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BOOKS. 


OLD EVERYWHERE—‘‘Some Advertising that Adver- 
B _ Y to close, 60 cents. WRIGHT, ELECTRIC PRINTER, 
uffalo, 











FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE—About 5,000 pounds Brevier Old Style (stand- 
ard 8-point) ) and 8-point Condensed Gothiccaps. Little used; practically 





good as new; 20 cents per pound, in quantities to suit from 200 pounds up. 
IMPLEMENT CREDIT CoO., fifth floor, 215 Madison street, Chicago. 


OR SALE—Johnston Steel Die Power Stamper, with 
P wipers, chest and two fountains, for less than half cost. “P10,” INLAND 
RINTER. 


FOR. SALE — One Emmerich & Vonderlehr Bronzing Ma- 
chine for cards and photo-mounts; one-third original price. B. W. 
FAY, 27 South Clinton street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE— One Lloyd beveler and countershaft; new ; 
$125. One Lioyd router and countershaft; good condition; $150. Will 
pay one-half freight on either of the above to any part of the United States. 
Address the WILLIAMSON-HAFFNER ENGRAVING COMPANY 
Denver, Colo. 


FOR SALE—One 4% horse-power gas and gasoline 
engine, brand new; one of the simplest and best designs built; just the 
thing for a printing office; will be sold at a bargain. Send for photo and 














price. Who speaks first? C. M. GIDDINGS, Rockford, Til. 

FOR SALE—Wood engravers’ ruling machine. Large 

Pr Baker. Good as new. Cost $225. Will sell cheap. ‘“ P 26,” INLAND 
RINTER. 





HAVE A 3- HORSE- POWER INCANDESCENT ELEC- 

tric motor, warranted in perfect order (cost $175), which I will sell at a 
bargain for cash; or will exchange for a Peerless or ‘Gordon printing press, 
size of bed to be not less than 10 by 15. “* PRINTER,” 92 East Court 
street, cacinnagems, Ind. 


HELP WANTED. 
PRESSMAN—Must be capable of handling the finest half- 


tone work in colors, on stop-cylinder machines. Send samples of work; 
state where last employed and wages expected. ‘* P 12,” INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED—A business man who has had experience in 
the business department of a printing house. Must be able to figure 
P 27,” INLAND 








on work and make trade. Splendid position for good man. 
PRINTER. 


ANTED — First-class, rapid, and accurate all-round job 
printers; steady to right parties; references; scale $16. “P 23,” 
INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED — Good job printer ; also binder ; each to work 
about three hours a day and attend college. College Al. Best of ref- 
erences required. COLLEGE PRINTER, Berea, Ky. 


WANTED—J ob Compositor—Capable of doing the highest 
grade of work. Permanent position and good wages to a rapid work- 
man of good habits. Send samples of work, and state wages expected. 
Replies not desired from any of ordinary merit. H. H. BEVIS, 386 Warren 
street, Boston. 














SITUATIONS WANTED. 


RTIST—Up-to-date newspaper-artist; first-class on por- 
traits, buildings and original work. ‘“ P 15,” INLAND PRINTER. 


BROOKBINDER desires position. Canrule, forward, finish, 
estimate and take charge. Eighteen years’ experience. Reference if 
desired. “P17,” INLAND PRINTER. 


EMPLOYING PRINTERS — Printer holding position of 

manager in one of Chicago’s oldest houses desires to hear of a similar 
position in the West or Southwest. Health, reason for change. ‘* P 22,” 
INLAND PRINTER. 


Lees OPERATOR — Steady, reliable man wants 
_ Situation. “LINOTYPE,” 47 North ‘Tenth ‘Street, Philadelphia, | Pa. 
OSITION WANTED as job compositor and Gordon 

pressman; familiar with newspaper work. S. R. TODD, 55 Fulton 
street, New York City. ae 


PRESSMAN — A first- class cylinder and platen pressman 
desires a position. Would like to take charge of some medium-sized 
pressroom. Eight years’ experience on general commercial and book work. 
Sober and steady. Correspondence solicited. ‘‘ P 24,” INLAND PRINTER. 


PRESSMAN, of wide experience, solicits correspondence 
Md with reliable firm desiring sober, competent foreman. ‘“ P 13,” INLAND 
RINTER, 


ITUATION WANTED — By cylinder pressman, who 
wishes a steady position; sober; reliable. An up-to-date man; can take 
charge; non-union. ‘ P 14,” INLAND PRINTER. 


SITUATION WANTED—By linotype machinist and oper- 
P ator; four years’ experience. Good reference given. ‘ P 16,” INLAND 
RINTER. 


























Two all- round men want to operate newspaper ‘photo- 
engraving plant out of New York City. Commercial shops not wanted. 
“Ps,” INLAND PRINTER. 


Best of reference. 





YOUNG MAN (26), who has had eleven years’ experience 

making up job type and body type, would like a position in a foundry in 
the United States or Canada; or with a printing or publishing house where 
he can advance himself. Best references, ‘‘ P 20,” INLAND PRINTER. 
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WANT SITUATION — Fifteen years’ experience in every 
department of newspaper or job office. Will take situation on job 
cases, make-up or ad. man. Competent to assume charge. City or country. 
“P 21,” INLAND PRINTER. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


CASH. ‘buys a modern job office, doing | good business. 
Invoices about $1, 500. WALTER MAY ER, Madison, Wis. 


FOR SALE—A well- established business, embracing a 
complete stock of stationery, printing and blank-bookmaking plant. 
Doing business for the past thirteen years with a constant increase year by 
year. Best location in one of the healthiest cities in the Southwest. Popu- 
lation about 50,000, and with a bright future of a gain of fifty per cent 
within the next few years. Will sell for inventoried price, amounting to 
about $18,000. Every department fully equipped to do up-to-date work. Best 
opportunity ever offered for a wide-awake man. Profits about $4,000, and 
with prospects of increasing it toa much higher figure. Any inexperienced 
person can take charge, as I have good and well experienced men in every 
department. All communications will be kept private. ‘“*P 25,’ INLAND 
PRINTER. 


FOR SALE — At a great sacrifice, on account of ill-health, 
complete book and job office; cylinder and platen presses; music type, 
All first-class condition. Established custom. Plant 


modern job faces. 
* P 18," INLAND PRINTER. 


located at Denver, Colo. 


“OR SALE — Controlling "interest in well-established, 
thoroughly up-to-date job office commanding cream of trade in a Connec- 
ticut city of 40,000; inventories $3,500. Contains 300 fonts of the most desirable 
type-faces, including Jenson, Bradley, Iroquois, etc. A bargain for cash, or 
on reasonable terms for time from right party. ‘* P11,’ INLAND PRINTER. 


OR SALE-—Interest in job office in Chicago, established 
over forty years. Proprietor is getting old, and will give some honest, 
hustling young printer a good chance. At least $500 required. Balance 
easy. “P19,” INLAND PRINTER. 
OB PRINTING OFFICE FOR SALE— Established two 
years. Plenty of work at good prices. Material all bought new for the 
office and inventories $2,100, Can be bought at a great bargain and on easy 
terms. REDFIELD PRINTING Cou, Amsterdam, N. Y¥. 
WANTED — —Job printer, competent to estimate and take 
charge of job office and bindery. Must have from $1,000 to $1,500 to 
invest in stock company publishing prosperous daily and weekly paper in 
best county seat town in Southern California. Salary, $20a week. P R. Peg 
Hotel Gazette, Los Angeles, Cal. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘\ DVERTISING — TRADE-JOURNAL ADVERTISING — 
we thoroughly believe in; think it is indispensable. But there are 
(more’s the pity) hundreds of printing offices, bookbinderies, etc., which a 
trade journal never enters. These must be reached by circulars, etc. Our 
mailing lists give you the names and addresses of all the Chicago a 
in these lines. (Send for circular.) Prices and terms: Single copy, $4; if 
taken every other month, $3; if taken monthly, $2.50. Transient orders 
must be accompanied by the cash. THE BEN FRANKLIN COMPANY, 
232 Irving avenue, Chicago. 


A GOOD THING! Buyit! A Perforating Attachment for 
Job Presses. Best thing ever sold for perforating while printing. 
Does not ink sheet nor cut rollers. Easily attached to press without changes. 
Perforates or scores either way. $10 for complete outfit of ten parts. All 
dealers have it on view. Send for circular. H. G. BISHOP, 165 Pearl 
street, Boston, Mass. 


ALBERT HALLETT PROCESS for perfectly imitating 

typewriter letters —embraces basic principle of ty _ riter, therefore 
other methods are spurious. Fully 3 rotected by valid U.S. patents. Exclu- 
sive perpetual rights granted. ALBERT HALLETT, Boston, Mass. 


ALL-COPIED EFFECT assimilated typewriter letters are 

produced by the Adamson process. Exclusive city rights backed by all 
the patents. On the lease or royalt 4 lan. Send for circulars and samples 
of the work. ADAMSON TY ITER PRESS CO., Muncie, Ind. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transfer- 


ring pene etching process. Nice cuts, from prints, drawings or photos, 














are easil a --y made by the unskillful, on common sheet zinc. Cost 
very tri iow. Trice of — $1. Nothing held back to 8 ane more money 
from you. fan material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. It is no 


fake. I have a barrel of unsolici testimonial letters; intelligent boys 
make good cuts right in the beginning. Circulars for stamps. Simple and 
costless embossing process included free. THOS. M. DAY & SON, Hagers- 
town, Ind. 


EMBOSSING — Burbanks’ composition for counter dies is 
the best. A trial will convince you. Sold by all branches American 
Type Founders’ Company, 75 cents per can. 





ENGRAVING MADE EASY, for all printers, gives ex- 
plicit directions for zinc etching, embossing, stereotyping and chalk- 
raving. The materials cost little and the work can be done in any 
he processes described are sold for $1 each by others. Mailed for 25 
THE DREARY-KNOLL PRESS, Abingdon, Ill. 





plate en 
shop. 
cents in silver. 


a ee ee contact frames. Simple, durable, 
exact fect workmanship guaranteed. Reasonable prices. 
JOSEPH ‘HOFFMA *S SON, 95 East Fourth street, New York city. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING — Will make three-color plates for 
the trade. For terms, etc., address M. WOLFE, 18 East Fourth street, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


THE TYPEWRITER PRESS—A money-making specialty. 
ADAMSON TYPEWRITER PRESS CO., Muncie, Ind. 
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STEREOTYPE OUTFITS for both Papier-maché and 
Simplex methods. The latter produces plates as sharp and smooth as 
electros, uires no pasting of tissue and no beating with the brush; cast- 
ing box 62 by 12 inches; outfit for both methods, $15. Also, White-on- 
Black and Granotype Engraving Processes; plates cast like stereotypes 
from drawings made on cardboard. The easiest of all engraving processes; 
Book explaining all of above sent on receipt 


$5 for both, including material. 
HENRY KAHRS, 240 East 


of $1. Circulars and samples for stamps. 
Thirty-third street, New York. 


Cwenty-four Page Web Press 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN. 


Built by Potter Printing Press Co., and prints, pastes and folds twenty- 
four pages, 9 x 13 inches in size. Uses either electro plates or stereos, or both. 
Complete plate-bending machinery and stereo outfit accompanies press. Ink 
distribution is splendid. Press is run at 4,200 an hour, but is capable of much 
higher speed. Is in fine condition, as good as new. Apply at once, to 


AXTELL, RUSH & CO., 203 Shady Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Gasoline Engines 


The Most Reliable and Cheapest 
for Printers. 


No Engineer; no attention required. Catalogue free. 


THE VAN DUZEN GASOLINE ENGINE CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ENGRAVERS’ CHARCOAL. 


\y" wish to call the attention of photo-engravers to the very superior 














quality of our charcoal. We manufacture two kinds—extra polishing 

and extra selected cutting coal. Our extra polishing willow coal, for 
smoothing and finishing, is as near a perfect engraver’s charcoal as can be 
made. Our selected cutting coal is of particularly fine grain, cuts very 
rapidly and does not scratch. Try our coal. You will find it superior to any 
you have used. AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE CO., 150 Nassau 
Street, New York, manufacturers of Steel, Copper and Zinc Plates for Etch- 
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JAPANESE PRINTING AND COPYING PAPERS, 
JAPANESE PAPER NAPKINS. 


CHINESE PRINTING AND COLORED PAPERS, 
GOLD, RED, ETC. 


SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


a: he LIONEL MOSES, IMPORTER, 
25-27 South William Street, NEW YORK. 








For Rent.... 


We have desirable corner (Twenty-second 
and Clark Streets) that we will improve 
with suitable building for responsible JOB 
PRINTING HOUSE. 


GEO. G. NEWBURY & CO. 


171 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 





DIXON’S ELECTROTYPERS’ GRAPHITE 


FOR MOLDING AND POLISHING, 
AND 
D | XO N iS BELT DRESSI NG....wnich PREVENTS 
SLIPPING AND PRESERVES THE LEATHER, 
Are two Indispensable Articles for Printers and Publishers. 
Send for Circulars. JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO.. Jersev Citv. N. J. 








ing and Engraving. Photographers’ supplies. 
Prices 


smasnee. Frouty Electro-Gasoline Engine. 


Four sizes built especially for printing offices. Good as Gold—Gheap as Dirt. 


H.P. Weight. Floor Space. Speed. New Price. (Old Price) 
BRE: ee 20x 30....... PBs i xnaad re ($350 
8. sccctes BUOOD, wocone 20 Z30. ...5+0: BOO: .asaee 16 eee ($425 
Dio esukel 1,100 ° 2S Ae a - Dinnsoee $500 
Di.s0sem 1,200. ...... PAE S2 «025008 B00. .asee $240....... ($575 


THE PROUTY = ae GHIGAGO. 
PHOTO-FNGRAVING (. 


(OR. 4% & PINE STS. ST LOUIS, M2 
REMOVE THE IN AND EVBRY OTHER KIND OF DIRT 


FROM YOUR HANDS, BY USING 


Davis’ Mechanics’ Soap. 


It will remove printers’, rulers’ and copying inks, also oil, grease, coal tar— 
in fact, every kind of a stain. Itis a positive dirt killer. It will SOFTEN 
and NOT irritate the skin. 

The largest publishing and printing houses in Chicago have adopted it 
to exclusion of all other soaps. 

One sample cake sent, postage prepaid, upon receipt of 10 cents. 


THE QUEEN CABINET CO., 
214 Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








AGENTS WITH FIRST-CLASS 
REFERENCES WANTED. 


Booklets for Printers. 


J HERE is no more successful way for a printer 
to advertise than by means of well-written 

===8 booklets. We havea practical knowledge of 
slide, have been printers ourselves, and we know 
how to use the arguments that win sales and orders. 
For the writing of an eight-page booklet on printing we 
charge five dollars. Our booklet on “Booklets,” ten 
cents by mail. Jt 2 Be tt ee Ue Ue Ut UF UF Ut UF Ut 


Che Advertisers’ Agency e« 
Penn Mutual Building, Philadelphia. 








E. ST. ELMO LEwis, 


MANAGER, 

















ue 


T] 59 Stx separate < cuts, electros. 
Every job office and news- 
paper will find them the 
thing in a thousand and one ways toad vertise their business. 
For sixty cents in stamps we will send these six cuts, pre- 
paid, by mail and the Advertising Wor/d for a year. This 
offer that you may become acquainted with the paper. If 
you ask for it, we will also send you our ‘* HALE-TO! 
FREE’’ proposition. Address, 


ADVERTISING WORLD, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


















MILOAR’S 


Patented June 19, ’83, 





Without Removing Blade from Cutter. 


Write and hear what qo using them have to say. Order per 
yous Aaeene gent, T Foundry, or direct from manufac- 
urers. Millar Bros. i7% Clark St. Chicago, III, 


A.W. Koenig 


Tlustrating, 
Designing, 
Engraving and 
Electrotyping. 
Send 25 cents for 160-page Catalogue of Stock 


- Engravings. This amount will be credited on 
your first order amounting to $1.00 or over. 


' @22 Courtlandt Ave., NEW YORK CITY. 
LOCK BOX 2374. 
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Arabol 
Danufacturing 
Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PREPARED GUMS, 
GLUES, 

SIZES AND FINISHES, 











PASTES, CEMENTS, 
MUCILAGES, 


15 GOLD ST., NEW YORK. 
SPHINX PAD GEMENT 3st docs not get, sticky on, tne 


to the tissue in copying books. More elastic and stronger than other brands. 
Colors are fast and brilliant — red, green, blue and yellow. 


SPHINX LIQUID GLUE No, 2 Revising janimat gine 
be used cold, saving the gas and trouble of dissolving. No smell. 
MAGHINE GUM fescergeding sng mating mactines, Ready 


Cold water will reduce it. Does not harden in the keg. 
The best solidified 


AGME ELASTIG GOMPOSITION 2%, bss, cousises 


market. Guaranteed to keep sweet in hot weather and to preserve a uniform 


PRESSMAN’S FRIEND ‘2 srs ti pero, 


no lumps to disturb the packing and batter the type. not swell the 
packing nor wrinkle the paper. 


ARABOL MUGILAGE, XX 


ing at the mouth of the bottle. 


FLEXIBLE GLUE 





The cleanest mucilage, trans- 
parent, easy flowing, not crust- 


For heaviest bookbinding. 
Much more elastic than ordinary glues. 





DEALERS’ CORRESPONDENCE ESPECIALLY SOLICITED. 
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@ Can be 
@ Used 
@ Everywhere! 


OWER 


FKOM GAS OR 
GASOLINE. 


Thé Otto Gas Engine 


OF TODAY, IS THE RESULT OF OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE IN THIS FIELD. 


Be fe shee oe sheer 


NO BOILER, 
NO STEAM, 
NO COAL, 

NO ASHES, 

NO GAUGES, 
NO ENGINEER, 
NO DANGER. 


Behe hehehe fe 
Over 45,000 in Use! 


SIZES: 1 TO 250 HORSE-POWER. 





THE OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


(INCORPORATED ) 
No. 245 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Cor. 33d and Walnut Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





For the y > 


How do your half-tones work this 
Does the paper pick and pull, causing 


We will ask: 
weather ? 

endless annoyance, delay and inconvenience, besides 
spoiling much of the work? If this is the case, buy 
a can of 


Superior..... 
Reducing Compound. 


It softens the 
It can be used 
Prevents 


It will help you out wonderfully. 
ink, but does not weaken the color. 
with either printing or lithographic inks. 
peeling of coated paper. 
Put up in 1-1b., 2-1b. and 5-lb. tins, with screw top. 
Look for yellow label, in red and black ink. 
For sale by all type founders and printers’ supply 
houses. Ask for ‘‘Superior,’’ and accept no substi- 
tute. Manufactured by 


SUPERIOR REDUCING COMPOUND CO. 
212-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 
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ESTABLISHED 1n 1867. 


TELEPHONE HARRISON 605. 





/NCORPORATED. 


CUTITNEO> 


WORK OF HIGHEST GRADE, EXEGUTION PROMPT, AND PRIGES GOMPATIBLE WITH BOTH. 





15,00 O eveccn 


SUCCESS Safety 
Benzine Cans 


NOW IN USE. 





For Printers, Lithographers, Photo- 
Engravers, and all Factories and 
Mills where Benzine or 
Naphtha is used. 


IT IS SAFE 
Because it is impossible for the benzine 
to escape. 


IT 1S CLEAN 
Because the adjustment is so perfect 
that the flow can be regulated to the 
exact measure required, and the hands 
may be kept free from contact with 
the fluid. 


IT IS ECONOMICAL 
Both because it saves benzine and 
helps to lower the insurance rate. 


APPROVED BY THE BOARD OF 
FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
throughout the United States. 





Nenwscters’ F, WESEL MEG. CO. 


Printers’, Electrotypers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery and Supplies. 
Office and Warerooms: 
82 & 84 Fulton Street, corner Gold Street, 


— NEW YORK. 


Factory—78 & 80 Cranberry St., cor. Henry St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


FOR SALE by all Type Founders and Dealers. 





ANTHONY’S 
PATENT LINE SCREEN HOLDER. 


No Kits. 
No Trouble. 


Holds any size of 
Plate and 
Screen. 


Distance between 
plate and screen 
adjustable. 


Send for Descrip- 
tive List. 








RICHARDS’ CROSS-LINE SCREENS. 


Unsurpassed for opacity and sharpness of lines and transparency of 
spaces. See illustrations in Anthony’s Photographic Bulletin, price 25c. 


The International Annual and American Process Year Book. 
Articles by Austin, Binner, Horgan, Gamble, Isawa, Pickering, ‘Talbot, 
Shaylor, etc. Price 75c., postage 15c. 

E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, New York. 

Anderson’s Photo-Mechanical Pinan and Guide to Color Work. 


A complete guide to the photo-reproduction processes, three-color work, 
etc. Illustrated with three-color print, color chart and many half-tones. 
Price $5. For sale by 


E.& H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 59: Broadway, New York, 
anD THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 214 Monroe St., Chicago. 
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Paper Cutter Knives.... 














ESTABLISHED IN 34830. 


No “Fake” in our methods. Best Finish, 
Honest Prices, WRITTEN WARRANT. Try. 


ce 
ce 


Loring Coes & Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





If you use 


The Best Press 


you get the best printing. 


If you give your customers 


The Best Printing 


you get the best price, 


and you make 


The Most Profit. 


A Simple Problem 
Simply Worked Out. 








Potter Printing Press Co. 
Plainfield, N. J. 








Approved by Fire Insurance Companies. REMOVES 
EASILY and INSTANTLY 
ARCOLIN “ss 


TYPE, CUTS, FORMS 
and ROLLERS. 


ALSO VALUABLE AS AN 
INK REDUCER. 





TRADE-MARK,. 
Reduces Insurance Rates, Saves Fire Risks, Prevents Danger. 





Write for Descriptive Circulars, 


CY 4 
re Yee AGENTS 
i, % ras Greatest Economizer of Labor. Time & Nioney WANTED. 
GX A yet invented for Removing Ink from 
ie * 4 Tyre Forms and Rollers. H Delete. ea 
» ai e 
Vi * 
; Chemical 
Company, 
~ 126 William Stree 
Size, 2X x4 inches, .....e-. $ .75 26 W treet, 
Size, 2¥ x84 inches, ....... 1.25 NEW YORK. 
These Brushes sent free, by mail, upon receipt of price. 





THE INLAND PRINTER VEST POGKET MANUAL OF PRINTING 


A Full and Concise Explanation of all the Technical Points in the 
Printing Trade, for the Use of the Printer and his Patrons. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

Punctuation. The Comma, Semicolon, Colon, Period, Note of Interro- 
gation, Exclamation Mark, Hyphen, Marks of Parenthesis, Dash, Apos- 
trophe — Capitalization — Style: The Use and Non-use of Figures, Abbre- 
viations, Italicizing, Quotations — Marked Proof — Corrected Proof— Proof- 
reader’s Marks— Make-up of a Book— Imposition and Sizes of Books — 
Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf— Type Standard— Number of words in a 
Square Inch — Relative Sizes of Type — Explanation of the Point System — 
Weight of Leads Required for any Work — Number of Leads tothe Pound — 
To Print Consecutive Numbers— To Prevent Coated Paper from Peeling — 
Engraving and Illustrating — Definitions of the Principal Technical Terms 
Used in Fine Bookbinding— Relative Values of Bindings — Directions for 
Securing Copyright — Correct Sizes of Flat Writing Papers — Sizes of Ruled 
Paper — Regular Envelope Sizes— Standard Sizes of Newspapers — Leads 
for Newspapers — Newspaper Measurement — Imposition of Forms. 


Neatly Bound in Leather, 


Convenient Vest Pocket Size. 
Price, 50 cts., postpaid. 


Round Corners. 86 pages. 








¥ 


: 


oq 


~4. 
4 





Che Cost of Printing 7% 


NO PRINTER who is in business to make money, and who desires to remain 
in business, should fail to purchase a copy of the above work. 
practical book of the kind ever issued. The author, I*. W. Baltes, has made 
a lifelong study of the ideas and methods so clearly defined in this work, and 
writes authoritatively on the subject. See advertisement on page 628. Read 
it carefully, and then order one of the books at once. : 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 214 Monroe St., Chicago. 


YO-O-O-O.-O--O-Oo-oa-O 


SSESSESSSSESSSSESS: 


It is the most 


BROS. -O. -O. - 0. -0 OOO OO OO 
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FOR THE....... 


I] he Bennet Poa COMPOSING 


AND 


“ Labor Savers” MOM 


SHOULD INTEREST EVERY PRACTICAL BUYER OF MATERIAL. 
EVERY PROGRESSIVE PRINTER IS AN INVENTOR! 


HE DREAMS, REFLECTS AND PLANS. 
IT’S THE JAUNTY “SNAP-SHOT” MAN 


That reads the “ signs of the times,” adopts ‘‘ new ways and means”’ and succeeds 
while his competitors sleep —1897 is the new dispensation and our goods are part 
and parcel of it. 


ROCKFORD FOLDER CO., Rockford, Ill. 


MAKERS. 


Do You Want a Bargain? s:"| Rosback File Perforator 


COMPARE THESE PRICES: 





Adjustable to any distance between holes. 


Hoe Double Cylinder, box frame, all modern improvements, 





will take 7-column, 8-page, ... . + ss ee wees $1,250 Punches holes from ¥ to 3¢ inch in diameter. 
Me Tre. FE eal tas toca Pans Ge ays ceaeee, ae Punches one to twenty holes at one operation. 
Hoe Three-Revolution, bed 36x54, ......... 775 
Hoe Drum Cylinder, bed 36 x 54, tapeless delivery, three rollers, 550 
Hoe Pony Drum, bed 21x23, ........2.. ae ee 300 Porm nn j 
Hoe Drum Cylinder, ted 3x28, .......... B25 re uemeae §  FFFSSSSTS 
Cottrell & Babcock Two-Revolution, bed 42 x 56, 4-roller, " ! 
PREM ood 65S 0 6.8) bo oe RNG ee 1, - 
Campbell Country Cylinder, take 6-column, 8-page,  . . 325 ‘ A A FS MACHINE 
Campbell “Complete,” tapeless delivery, take 6-col., 8-page, 390 US sae aU i CAN BE 
Cottrell & Babcock Drum Cylinder, bed 33 x 46, four- : FURNISHED 
roller, tapeless delivery, airsprings,. . .......-. 600 3 ee = 
Campbell Oscillator, bed 33 x 46, four rollers, table distribution, 390 : FOOT OR 
Campbell Two-Revolution, bed 38x56, fourrollers,. . . 1,050 i STEAM 
6-Column, 8-Page Cylinder Press, ........ 400 POWER AS 
9-Column Folio Cylinder Press, ......... 375 —————————— ——— ‘ DESIRED. 
8-Column, 8-page Stonemetz Folder, for periodical or — 

So RRO a ea ee ome aes . N . 
7-Column, 8-Page Dexter Folder,. ........ 250 iis FFTTFFTSS 
7-Column, 8-Page Stonemetz Folder,....... 240 : 
6-Column, 8-Page Stonemetz Folder,. ...... 210 
Half Medium Universal, F.&8.,......... 210 
10x 15 Baltimore Jobber, with impression throw-off, fast and 

RS 2. +: 5 eos Be bt ea ne: oS 95 
S$ x 12 Gordon, with impression throw-off andS.F., . . . . $5 
fy ik | Se rey she eo 60 
eC ss: ko. iS | Se, oa ew deo ea no. 110 
SX Bm Giemaees Sapher, . . . et ee th tt tw lt 85 
30-inch Lever Cutter, .......-++++ee8-s $5 
PE OMRON, | ks. 5. oo. oboe. ee oo ote 75 
32-inch Sheridan Cutter, steam power and hand,. .. . 150 
Washington Hand Presses, all sizes. 

If you do not see what you want, please write Manufactured and for sale by 





RICHARD PRESTON, mee BOSTON, MASS. gore F. P. ROSB ACK, 54-60 S. Canal Street 


aa New England Agent for Dexter Folding Machines. 


----CHICAGO.... 
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THE “SPECIAL” HERCULES GAS ENGINE. 


oot. A Printers’ Engine... 2900 ia Use. 
One turn of the wheel starts it, and full power is instantly developed. 
No dirt, no coal, no engineer, no noise, no smoke, no heat, no annoyance. 
Clean, safe, steady, cheap, strong, automatic, reliable. THE BEST! = 2 
Our Special 234 H. P. is the cheapest and best ever offered the Printer. 4.41 p. special. 
Power and durability guaranteed. Discount will pay freight. ; ’ 





at, HERCULES GAS ENGINE WORKS, + 


"ALL STYLES FROM Senden liana 405-407 Sansome St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
1 TO 200 HORSE-POWER. 





FOR 
PUBLIC & HIGH SCHOOLS, 
LAW, MEDICAL, BUSINESS, 
TRAINING SCHOOLS &COLLEGES 


4 
"j ff ALL LITHOGRAPHED, 
Ny ( Vp (] — LATHOGRAPHED & PRINTED 
AND 
LITHOGRAPHED WITH BLANK SPACES 


FOR PRINTING. 


LITHOGRAPHING GOES L ITHOGRAPHING Co. DESCRIPTIVE PRIGE LISTS 


INALLITS BRANCHES 160-174 ADAMS ST. TO THE 





TRADE. 


FOR THE TRADE. CHICAGO. 


ge (UNO Use the “Acme” 


C _ Self-Clamping Cutter? 


Munsey Magazine Co. (2) 
Cosmopolitan Magazine Co. (2) 
Harper’s Magazine Co. 
McClure’s Magazine Co. 
Youths’ Companion Co. (5) 

The H. O. Shepard Co. 

D. C. Cook Publishing Co. 

The Werner Co. 

Boston Mailing Co. 

and 1,000 others, printers, 
bookbinders, box makers, corset 
manufacturers, paper mills, etc. 


$ SF 8 


Why? 


Because they save labor and 
money, and give perfect satis- 
faction. Send for catalogue 
and references to 


The Child Acme Cutter 
and Press Co. 





















33-35-37 Kemble St., Roxbury, 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 








The AUTOMATIC SBLF-CLAMP, also COMBINED SELF, HAND AND FOOT CLAMPING ‘‘ACMB”’ CUTTER. 
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BS 4 ei “9 ) a b WL TONING Ano ’ 
Oe Baia Se JUENGRAVING ) 
2 es As BYALL 
erg : METH 9DS. 

/LLUSTRATIONS) ae 
POR ALE || ~-ZINC-LINE WORK 





PURPOSES. | THREE CLR PRUESS. 
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FTER TWENTY- 
FIVE YEARS 


Che Gally Universal Press 


Still remains the undisputed superior of all 
competing presses, and completely meets 
the requirements of those who want per- 
fect printing easily done. Recent improve- 
ments have made it a FAST press, its 
' speed limited only by capacity of feeder. 
GALLY UNIVERSAL PRINTING PRESS. | It is the most durable of presses, and the 
cheapest press in the end, although it can- 
not be built at so low a cost as other 
presses. If you want your money’s 
worth, buy a Gally Universal. » 


Embossing. 
The Gally Universal Embosser for heavy 
work and book cover stamping (hot or 
cold) is the most powerful platen press 
of its kind. % 2% % mt me me 
Cutting and Creasing. 
The Gally Universal Paper-Box Cutting 








=F = 












































and Creasing Press was the first in the 
_—— field, and is so well adapted to the pur- 
GALLY UNIVERSAL EMBOSSING PRESS. | pose that nine-tenths of this class of work 
is done on Universals today. % 2% % 

SEND TO ANY OF OUR EIGHTEEN 

BRANCHES FOR A COPY OF THE 
GALLY UNIVERSAL CATALOGUE 
DE LUXE, vf vt vt t ut ot ut ut ut ut 





General Selling Agents : 


American ea 
Cype Founder's’ 
Company. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE PRIN sat 


TTT 








GALLY UNIVERSAL PAPER-BOX CUTTING AND 
CREASING PRESS. 
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pvuunshers and printers generally over 


suc gonorable, progressive men with whom they have to 
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N ote “we * - 


Gleetric Glotor & Dynamo Co. 


Change of . 


Our She Bullock Slectric Btfg. Co. | 








SAME COMPANY IN EVERY RESPECT, | 


Name! oa vey 





MOTOR ATTACHED TO HUBER COLOR PRESS. 








| 


Inquiries may be addressed to our nearest District Offices : | 
NEW YORK-—St. Paul Building, Broadway and Ann Sts. | € U ock 
BOSTON—No. 8 Oliver Street. 
PHILADELPHIA—No. 665 Bourse Building. 


CHICAGO—No. 623 Western Union Building. F) 
ngsiaciailaniatiaite ectric 9. 


ST. LOUIS—St. Louis Electrical Supply Co., 911 Market St. 


LOUISVILLE—Wood & Speed, 235 Fifth Street. 

SPOKANE—Eleazer Darrow, 14 and 17 Temple Court. om an 

ATLANTA—G. H. Wade, 708 Gould Building. Pp y 2 
Agents for England : 


LONDON—Bergtheil & Young, 12 Camomile Street. J 032 Bro adw ay 
| , 


General Eastern Agents: 
NEW YORK—The Bullock Engineering Co., St. Paul Bldg. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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aS Sey av ay es g ; 

agen \ \\AAND INTERNAT 
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AND 


RECORD PAPER 


7 » ee ENG 
field Paper 





The Fairfield Paper Co., Fairfield, Mass., 
are now manufacturing and offering to 
the trade their well-known First Quality 
Linen Ledger, watermarked 


FAIRFIELD PAPER a FAIRFIELD 
O7 


LINEN LEDGER > MASSU.SA. 
The blank book and paper trade who 


are looking for a Ledger which will give 
their customers absolute satisfaction, 
will find this Fairfield Linen Ledger just 
the paper they are looking for. 


Its strength, color and erasive qualli- 
ties are unexcelled. 


For those who are looking for a Ledger 
not quite the best, but still better than 
most manufactured, the 


WORONOCO JLINEN JILEDGER 1897 


is offered. It is of good color, strong, 
and with a superior writing surface. 


For a second quality Ledger this brand is unsurpassed. 


We solicit your Orders. 


FAIRFIELD PAPER CO., Fairficld, Mass. 



















fe 


of Softness of this 


HOKE CONPAN * ESS 


fs 




















Paine Ley 
YES ES ES Ee 


... MANUFACTURERS ce 





High Grade = 


Printing Inks 
ke 


This is a Specimen of our 


ae. Zut TK 


It is sold at 40 cents in 
pound lots, and 40 cents 
in 100 pound lots, and 40 
cents in 1000 pound lots. 
No discounts. 40 cts. net. 


es FF 


Tt is Black and Zlean-Working eaeae 
aaacae You can see that at a glance 


FF 


























Regarding its other qualities : 


It is dense, soft and free- 
flowing. Dries rapidly 
when printed: some of our 
customers claim they can 
send work to the bindery 
in 3 hours after printing 








No Off-Set... ... Ro Slip-Sheeting 








r.&. oe 
ON IP PLACE 


a _... PHILADEPPHIA 





recesses 














Printed on 


<D> 


Coated Book. 
DILL & COLLINS, 


Delaware Paper Mills, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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T.W.& C.B. SHERIDAN o>" 








~ 


Paper Cutters 
and... 


Bookbinders’ 
Machinery... 


oe 


N offering the ‘‘ White” Paging and 
yy} Numbering Machine, we gladly recom- 
mend it as by far 


The Best Machine 
of its kind on the Market. 


It is simple, durable, light running, 
very reliable and perfectly constructed. 
The ink fountains are a great improve- 
ment over the hand inking of all other 
machines, and the change from consec- 
utive to duplicate, triplicate, etc., is 
only the matter of slipping a pawl from 
one notch to the next. 


~ 


o~ ABAD= oe 


FOO OOOO eeew 





“White” Paging and Numbering Machine. 








We are now THE SOLE AGENTS for this Machine, 


and will gladly send circular and list of stock heads on application. 
Any style head cut to order. 


a 
T. W. & G. B. SHERIDAN, 


2,4 and 6 Reade Street, 413 Dearborn Street, 
NBW YORK. GHIGAGO. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


PRINTERS’ AND 


Latham Machinery Co. scoxsrxpers 


Manufacturers of Everything in First-class . . . MACHINERY .... 





INCLUDING 


Latham Rival Power Paper Cutter. Latham Job Backer. Latham Perforating Machines, 
Latham Rival Lever Paper Cutter. Latham Stabbing Machine. MONITOR WIRE STITCHER 
cccce 9 


Latham Numbering and Paging Machine. Latham Roller Backer. 


»-And all other Machinery for Printers and Bookbinders... 


Latham Power Embossing Machine. Latham Standing Presses. These machines are all of modern construction and 


Latham Lever Embossing Machine. Latham Round Corner and Punching 


Latham Table Shears. 


have no superiors in the market. 


Machine. CYLINDER and JOB 1 JOB PRESSES, 


Latham Index Cutter. _—i__NEW AND SECONDHAND. 











.0 
1 


1 
No. 2 
3 


Monitor Wire 


—%% to 1% inches, . 
—2 sheets to % inch, 


New Round-= Corner Index and 
Punching Machine. 


Foot-power Index Machine, . 
Foot-power Round-Corner Machine, 
| r Foot-power Punching Machine, 
: =| > ° Gin _ = antes Steam-power attachment (extra), 
Stitcher ' > : Punching or a attach- 
ment (extra), . 
Boxed, f.o. b. Chicago. 


144,—2 sheets to iy inch, 


—2 sheets to % inch, . 
—2 sheets to 4% inch, 


BINNER-ENG~CO. 


Round-hole Perforator. 


28-inch, steam-power, . : ° ° 
28-inch, foot-power, . 

24-inch, steam-power, 

24-inch, foot-power, 

20-inch, foot-power, . 


Boxed, f. 0. b. Chtengo. 


Rival ver Paper Cutter. 
18-inch, ° - 


_— Power “or Cutter. - oo 24-inch, 


30-inch, 
32-inch, 


34-inch, 


38-inch, . 


Boxing extra. 


. $400 lle . ees 
. » 450 i inc 
550 33-inch (extra heavy), 


* , 750 


Paging and Numbering Machine. 


Foot-power, 4-roll head, 

Foot-power, 6-roll head, . . 
Foot-power, 4 and 6-roll heads, ° e 
Steam attachment (extra), . 
Steam and foot-power, 4-roll head, e 
Steam and foot-power, 6-roll head, 


Rival Paper and Card Cutter. Steam and foot-power, 4 and 6-roll heads, Gordon Presses. 


18-inch, $65. 


00. EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. All sizes. 








LATHAM MACHINERY CO. 


Send for Descriptive Circulars. 197-201 South Canal mM., CHICAGO. 





THE INLAND 


a Your Low-priced Jobs 


a good profit can be assured, satisfying 
your customers at the same time. 


Oakwood Mills, a very fine looking paper, water-marked; liked where- 
ever introduced. Fiat, 7c. per lb.; ruled, 8c. per Ib. 


100-lb. Colored Bristols, 2234 x 28%, assorted colors, at 70c. per 100 


sheets. 


Sold everywhere at 80c. and upward. 


3-ply Bristol Blanks, 22x 28, thick and handy, only $1.20 per 100 
sheets. Sold everywhere at from $1.25 to $1.50 per 100. 


Duplex Litho Blanks, 4-ply, coated both sides, highly finished, at $2.00 


per 100 sheets. 


Cannot be duplicated anywhere at $2.50 per 100. 


Cnion Card and Paper Co. 


198 Gilliam Street, New York. 
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ARE ALL OTHER SMALL SIZE CUTTERS 
BY THE..... j 


Utility 


For Accurate Work and Length of 
Service they can’t be beat. 

Fitted with Patent Clamp for Cutting 
Narrow Strips. 

They are Guaranteed. 


For sale by all Dealers and Type 
Foundries. 

For circular and detailed infor- 
mation, write to 


Pavyer Printing Machine Works, 


600-2-4 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Two Sizes: 
No. 1, squares 16 inches. 
Nam » * 





If You Buy Printing Inks, 


REMEMBER : 
That they are made of Colors and Varnishes. 
That it costs money to sell, pack and ship Colors. 
That it costs money to sell, pack and ship Varnishes. 


You Can Save 


These expenses of the color-maker, 
These expenses of the varnish-maker, and 
The profits of the two makers 


By Buying J. M. HUBER’S Inks, 


For he makes at his works all Dry and Pulp Colors, 
Varnishes and the best Printing Inks that are made, 
from start to finish. TZry Them! 


239 Front Street, NEW YORK. 


FACTORY: 
76-92 40th St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Offices: | 424 Library Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
3377339 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


The Central —— 
Paper Company 


Nos. 177 & 179 Monroe Street 
Chicago..... 





CAUSE. 


Two General Electric 
Motors..... 


Are now in use by THE 
Day, one to drive the 
big Cox press and the 


other in the job depart- 


ment. 


(THE Day, New London, Conn.) 








EFFECT. 


Engine and Boiler for 
Sale Cheap. 


The Engine and Boiler, 
12 and 15 horse- power 
respectively, and lately 
used by THE Day, are 
offered for sale cheap. 
Both are of Fitchburg 
Company’s make and are 
in first-class condition. 
The first fair offer takes 
them. 

(THE Day, New London.) 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY. 


Sales Offices in all large cities in the United States. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
AT HOMES, 


ENGRAVED 


In the most approved forms. 


Lowest prices. 


CALLING CARDS, MONOGRAM STATIONERY. 


STEEL FM BOSS F D LETTER-HEADS, 
DIE Gcsasaiaedivens. etc. 


Write for Samples and Prices. 


WM. FREUND & SONS, 


No. 155 STATE STREET 
CHICAGO. 








| CABINETS (+ 


Of all kinds for Type or Electrotypes. 
Made of Oak, Ash or Cherry. 
Regular styles or with special brackets and 


steel slides, 


Our goods stand the test of time and use. 
being of good material and workman- 


ship. 





stetentes 


5 





MORGANS & WILCOX « 
MFG. CO. +€ Middtetown, N.Y. 











Don’t Stick Me, but 
Stick these 


GAUGE PINS 


into your tympan, and you won’t 
get stuck in getting a good regis- 
ter and placing your sheets on the 
platen. 


ORIGINAL STEEL GAUGE PINS. 


= S> 
SZ 
er 


Four sizes, 60c. per doz., either size. 








There is a way, however, of sticking these Gauge Pins in the tympan 
better than another. For instance, don’t fail to bring the point up through, 
as that keeps the gauge-head end down; and when you move the gauge to 
final position, don’t gouge the paper with the teeth, but raise the head 
slightly and ease them along; then, when in position, don’t hammer the teeth 
down with a wrench, but tap them gently into substantial paper clamped 
smoothly on the platen. Start the point in a trifle below the feeding line. 

Don’t fail to remember that they may be had, with our other styles, of 
type founders and dealers, and of the Inventor and Manufacturer, by send- 


ing the price. 
EDW. L. MEGILL, 
60 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 
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Toe VERY LATEST “Sg 


YOU USE OUR 
BOOKBINDERS’ 


AND K 


PAPER RULERS’ ( 
MACHINERY wa 


AND KNOW 
HOW 


THE 


ioe 
Bicyete 


THE W. 0. HICKOK 
MFG. CO. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
Nie 
ik 


FOR PRICES ON BICYCLES OF OUR MAKE—THEY ARE 
HONEST “SQUARE BUILT.” she, 









. 
“=e 










SPECIAL TERMS TO BINDERS, 
RULERS AND PRINTERS. 





o)arci Bele 
GOER, 





A Monthly Magazine under the art manage- 


ment of E, B. Bird. 
yy 


An exponent of the younger artists and liter- 


ary men of the country. 
+ 
Have you subscribed ? 
10 cents a copy, $1.00 per year. 


88 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





Che Munson Cypewriter 


IS “THE BEST” MACHINE. 





Runs Two Solid Vestibuled Trains Daily 


IAMOND (SPECIAL 











WRITING IN SIGHT 





AYLGHT PEGA 


between St. Louis and Chicago. 

Free Reclining Chair Cars, Pullman Buffet Parlor 
Oars, Pullman Buffet Open and Compartment Sleep- 
ing Oars. See that your ticket between St. Louis and 
Chicago Reads via Illinois Central Railroad. 

It can be obtained of your local ticket agent. 

A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Ill. Cent. R. R.. Chicago, Il 


TETEERYRCIANAETA AYETUMINVUUY == 
ORCS GG0608 
S866 86008 





The Highest Grade Standard of Excellence. 
Controlled by no Trust or Combine. 


Contains many desirable features heretofore 
overlooked by other manufacturers. Address for 
particulars : 

The Munson Typewriter Co. 

MANUFACTURERS, 
240-244 W. Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
N. B.—Good Agents wanted. 


OPEN AND COMPARTMENT SLEEPING 
CARS ON NIGHT TRAINS. 


The only line “yey 4 trains every day 
c 


Cincinnati to [Michigan Points. 
D. G. EDWARDS, General Passenger Agent, 


The “‘Munson”’ Typewriter is used in the INLAND 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


PRINTER Office. 








The Inland Printer iene der anata et teuaue te om enaeon 


; to hold a keen edge and to be of much flexi- 

F lexible Razor-Tempered bility, ponent re rte “re a thin 

sheet of paper very delicately. Inall respects 

Overlay Knife. it is of the most superior manufacture, and 

is the only overlay knife made that is fully suited to present-day needs. The blade runs 

the entire length of the handle and is of uniform temper throughout. As the knife 
wears, cut away the covering as required. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 

THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
212-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 


oO Oa 
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50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE. 





TRADE MARKS, 
DESIGNS, 
COPYRICHTS &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain, free, whether an invention is 
probably patentable. Communications strictly 
confidential. Oldest agency for securing patents 
in America. We have a Washington Office. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice in the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 


beautifully illustrated, largest circulation of 
any scientific journal, week!y, terms $3.00 a year; 
$1.50 six months. Specimen copies and HAND 
Book ON PATENTS sent free. Address 


_MUNN & CO., 
361 Broadway, New York. 




















The Latest 


_Rontéen 


oe 


MONON ROUTE 


DIRECT LINE 
CHICAGO LAFAYETTE 
INDIANAPOLIS LOUISVILLE 


CINCINNATI 


> SOUTH 














Printers = 


Rollers... = 


GODFREY & CO. 


909 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Q(t COMMON-SENSE 
SPerforator 


DOES THE WORK OF 
A $100 MACHINE. 


Perforates simultaneously while 
printing. 
Makes a clear perforation. 
No cutting of rollers and packing. 
Can be adjusted in a few seconds. 
Will last for years. 


Sent on receipt of price, $10, by 


SMITH PERFORATOR CO. 
1310 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





UNCLE SAM 


wants bright men to fill positions 

under the government. CIVIL 
SERVICE EXAMINATIONS are 
soon to be held inevery State. More 
than 6,000 appointments willbe made 
this year. Information about Postals,Cus- 
toms, Internal Revenue, Railway Mail, Departmental 
and other positions, salaries, dates and places of exami- 





C, W. CRUTSINGER 


© Printers’ Rollers and 
3= = Composition » =: 


SEE CESEEEEE EE SEER CEES 
A 18 North Second Street f 
ST. LOUIS, MO. ; 


Our Elastic Tablet Glue is the 
Best in the Market. 








nations, ete., free if you mention . Inland Printer. 

NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D. C, 
We wish to notify the public that 
any claim or statement made by 


Notice ! the Hoke Engraving Plate Co., 


of St. Louis, Mo., that the “Bell” chalk plate in- 
fringes their patent is utterly false and cannot be 
substantiated. We do not use soluble glass in 
any form as a bond, and therefore do not infringe 
their patents Nos. 388,361 and 11,363. The “‘ Bell’’ 
plate has been on the market for the past three 
years, is being used by the Plain Dealer Publish- 
ing Co., Press, World, and the J. L. Hudson Ce., 
Cleveland, and a large number of publishers 
throughout the country, and is giving entire satis- 
faction. These people cannot be frightened by 
empty threats. 


Che Hird Manufacturing Co. 


WORLD BUILDING, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


ANTI-MONOPOLY PRICES. 
WRITE us. 





PHOTO t ROC FSS ENGRAVERS 

WE AIM AT THE BEST 
QUALITY 2> 

cc IN PLATES 


TH 
WILDAMSON-HAFENER 
Engraving Co. 


— DENVER—— 


PRINTING 








ETCHING METALS 





We have taken particular pains to procure a very superior 


Copper for Half-tone, Ground and Polished 


and have numbers of letters from photo-engravers stating 


our Copper to be the best they have ever used. Our Copper 
Plates are manufactured with the greatest care and are free 
from hollows, waves or flaws of any kind We can furnish this 
metal in sheets or plates of any size or gauge required. 


Zine, Ground and Polished for Line Etching 


Hard and Pure or Soft Zinc of superior quality. Sheets 
or plates of any size or gauge require 
AMERICAN STEEL AND COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 
150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


HERMAN SCHUESSLER, 


The Gen'l Manager 
Photo=Chromotype 
Engraving Co. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


FRANK G. STEWART 
Pres't. 


719 Vine Street, - + = 





We solicit your correspondence if you 
appreciate 
GOOD QUALITY—LOW PRICE—PROMPTNESS 


Our Catalogue now ready. 





Don’t Punch Holes in Your Belts. 


Belts joined with Lovejoy Co’s Cement are stronger, will pull 
more, run smoother, make less noise, will wear longer and are 
less likely to break apart than those joined in any other way. 
The joint as strong as any part of the belt. 

Directions for use with every package. Will keep until used. 


PRICE — 75c. per pound; 40c. per half pound. 


Send 10c., in stamps, for Sample by mail. 


THE LOVEJOY CO. 444-446 Pearl Street, 


NEW YORK.... 


Measures... 
Agate 
6 point 


7 “ce 










rm 


PAT. APPLIED FOR 











For sale by 
all Dealers. 





Sent on 
receipt of 


price, $2.00, by <> 


YATES MFG. C 


— 








150 Nassau St. 
e NEW YORK. 





GLUE 


Send for samples and prices of our 
SPECIAL 


Bookbinders’ Glue. 


BINDERS’ FLEXIBLE COMPOSITION—Y5St Sueetaing ton eacKina. 
ARMOUR GLUE WORKS. 


ARMOUR & CO., Propnicrons. 


New York Office, 182 Duane St. 
Boston Office, 39 Commercial Wharf. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


205 La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 





ADADAD<D<D<D<D< << 3B 3B<DO 
FOR 


we 


~er eee 


Glazed Papers 

Plated Papers 

Leather Papers ; 

GO TO 

Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 
300 Wabash Avenue, 


CHICAGO. 


OereroeoOoeorenrnewerewnrorewnrrewemrrewessews> 
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The INkAND PRINTER B4SINESS BIREGCTORV. 





A EL A 


THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF 
ALL CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 





Insertions {n this Directory are charged $7.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 








ADVERTISEMENT COMPOSITION. 


Darrow, P. C., Printing Co., 401 Pontiac Bidg., 
Chicago. Unmatched facilities. Booklet free. 


ADVERTISEMENT WRITERS. 


Goodwin, H. L., Farmington, Me. Aptadvertis- 
ing matter written at nominal prices. 

Ireland, H. 1., 925 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
Designs and places advertising. 

Zingg, Chas. J., Farmington, Me. Ads., book- 
lets and folders that pay. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


The Advertisers’ Agency, E. St. Elmo Lewis, 
manager, Penn Mutual Building, Philadel- 
phia, designs, plans and conducts all kinds of 
newspaper, street car, magazine and special 
advertising. Publishers of ‘‘*Our Owl,” sent 
free to advertisers. Send for inquiry sheet. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Fuller, E. C., & Co., 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 

Hickok, W.0O., Manufacturing Company, Harris- 
burg, Pa. Complete rulers’ outfits — complete 
binders’ outfits. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


American Strawboard Co.,71 and 73 W. Monroe 
street, Chicago. Bookbinders’ supplies. 

Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 300 Wabash avenue, Chi- 
cago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BRASS TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co. See list of 
branches under Type founders. 

Missouri Brass Type Foundry Co., 1611 S. Jeffer- 
son ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


ome, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
treet, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CYLINDER — JOB a CUTTING 
ACHINES, ETC 


James, George “me & Co., 126 Gini street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


American T. Founders’ Co. sells Cottrell 
Country, Monarch and Paragon presses and 
Campbell hand cylinder presses. 

Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
9 and 10 Tribune building; Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler, general western agents, Chicago. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York. Manufacturers print- 
ing presses, electrotype machinery and print- 
ing materials. 





ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The sia on Aly Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New 


meee 8 AND PROCESS 
ENGRAVERS’ WAX. 


American Wax & Paper Mfg. Co., 199 Franklin 


street, New York. Superior to beeswax at 
one-third the cost. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 
Bright’s ‘‘ Old Reliable’’ St. Louis Electrotype 

‘oundry, 211 North Third street, St. Louis, 
Mo. Work in all branches. 
Campbell & Blum Co., 132 Longworth st., Cincin- 
nati, O. Every description of electrotyping- 
Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., corner Pine 
and Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bidg.), 
St. Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 
Juergens Bros. Co., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 
hicago. Also process engravers. 
Zeese, A., & Sons, half-tone engravers, zinc 
etchers, map and wood engravers, electro- 
typers, 300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


EMBOSSING COMPOSITION. 


Whiteson’s Embossing Composition is the best. 
For sale everywhere. Accept no others. 


ENGRAVERS. 


Binner Engraving Co., zinc etchings, half-tones, 
wood engravings, color work. Fisher Building, 
Chicago. 


Brown-Bierce Co., The, Dayton,O. Engravers by 
all methods, and electrotypers. Fine mechan- 
ical engravings our specialty. Prices low. 


ETCHING ZINC. 


Bruce & Cook, 186-190 Water st. and 248 Pearl 
st., New York. Pure etching zinc a specialty. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Bennett Folder.— Rockford Folder Co., Mfrs., 
Rockford, Ill. Cable address, “Folder.” 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write 
for circulars and information. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati and Chi- 
cago; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 





INK MANUFACTURERS. 


ume Bs roe Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Gotding & Co., Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
= Chicago. ‘‘Owl” brand fine blacks and 
colors. 


Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 529 Com- 
mercial street, ancisco; 45 and 47 Rose 
street, N. Y.; 99 Harrison street, Chicago. 


Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Con st., Bos- 
ton; 17 to 31 Vandewater st., New York; 341- 

3 Dearborn street, Chicago; E. J. Shattuck 

& Co., 520 Commercial st., San Francisco, Cal. 


Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati 
and Chicago. 

Robinson, C. E., & Bro. (Gray’s Ferry Printing 
Ink Works). Manufacturers of printing inks, 
196-198 South Clark street, Chicago. 


Roosen Ink Works, 31 and 33 S. Fifth st., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; 34 and 36 W. Monroe st., Chicago. 


Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis and Chi- 
cago. Mfrs. job, book and half-tone cut inks. 


The Ulimann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89 to 95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


INK MANUFACTURERS’ MACHINERY. 


Kent & Haly, 250 Plymouth st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
All kinds of printing-ink-making machinery. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


American Type Founders’ Co., general selling 
agents for Gally Universal presses. 


Bronson Printers’ Machinery and Warehouse 
Co., Manufacturers Old Style Gordon press, 
48 and 50 N. Clinton street, Chicago. 


Golding & Co., Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
and Chicago. Golding Jobber and Pearl 
presses, fastest, strongest and most quickly 

made ready. 


Universal Printing Press, embossers and _paper- 
box cutting and creasing presses. General 
selling agents American Type Founders’ Co. 
Address nearest branch, as per list under head 
of Type Founders. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York. 


MACHINE KNIVES. 


Coes, Loring, & Co., Worcester, Mass. Makers 
of all kinds of paper and machine knives. 
Best finish. Oldest firm in the country. 


Simonds, A. A., & Son, Dayton, Ohio, mfrs. of 
paper-cutter knives and machine knives. 

White, L. & I. J., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
of paper-cutting knives; superior quality. 





+ rs | _£, MENUEL & SONS, 
>} ® | HONORABLE MENTION 
| LONDON, 1862. 
PRIZE MEDAL, 


Brass Cype Foundry Company, =". coe 


SUCCESSORS TO 
E. MENUEL & SONS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 





= 


E. MENUEL & SONS, | 
PRIZE MEDAL, | 
LONDON, 1870. 


HONORABLE MENTION, 
PARIS, 1878. 














1611 South Jefferson Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Manufacturers of Br a S S | ype of Every Description 


Made of our Celebrated Extra Quality of Hard Brass. 


Send for Specimen Books. 


NOT IN THB TYPE TRUST. 


For BOOKBINDERS, EMBOSSERS, HAT 
TIP PRINTERS and WOOD PRINTERS. 
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MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 


Zeese, A., & Sons, half-tone engravers, zinc 
etchers, map and wood engravers, electrotyp- 
ars, 300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


NEWSPAPER PERFECTING PRESSES AND 
SPECIAL ROTARY PRINTING MACHINERY. 


doss pig er Press Co., 335-351 Rebecca st., near 
r. Ashland ave. and Sixteenth st., Chicago. 


PAPER-BOX MACHINERY. 


American Type Founders’ Co., general selling 
agents for Gally Universal paper-box cutting 
and creasing presses. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co., cutters of all 
standard makes on sale at all branches. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York. 


PAPER-CUTTER KNIVES. 


Coes, Loring, & Co., Worcester, Mass. Makers 
of paper-cutter knives. Best temper, un- 
equaled finish. 


Simonds, A. A., & Son, Dayton, Ohio, mfrs. of 
paper-cutter knives. Scientific tempering. 


Simonds Mfg. Co., Chicago, make keen-cutting 
paper-knives. Established 1832. Long expe- 
rience. Most modern tempering. Appliances 
in every department up to date. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


— Paper Co., 120 and 122 Franklin st., Chi- 
Head dquarters for printers’ supplies. 


Elliot, A. G., & Co., 30 to 34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 


Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Book, Cover, Document Manila papers, etc. 


Kastner & Williams Paper Co., writing, ledger 
and bond papers, Holyoke, Mass. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


Illinois Engraving Co., 350 Dearborn st., Chi- 
cago. Engraving by all processes. 


Maurice oe. yg oe Co., 414 Eleventh 
street, ashington, D.C., unexcelled 
half-tone and line engraving. 


Sanders Engraving Co., 314 N. Broadway, St. 
Louis, Mo. Photo and half-tone engravers. 


Zeese, A., & Sons, half-tone engravers, zinc etch- 
ers, map and wood engravers, electrotypers, 
300-306 ‘born street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ ELECTRIC LAMPS. 


Colt, J. B., & Co., 115-117 Nassau st., New York. 
Mfrs. of self-focusing arc electriclamps. Ac- 
knowledged by well-known firms to be the best. 





PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


ies John, & Ere, Essex and Straight streets, 
Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, he “tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


American Type | Founders’ Co., “everything for 
the printer.” 


Bronson Printers’ Machinery and Warehouse 
Co., new and secondhand machinery and sup- 
plies, 48 and 50 N. Clinton street, Chicago. 


Gehlert, Louis, printers’ and stereotypers’ blan- 
kets, 204 E. Eighteenth street, New York. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Mfrs. of 
— stands, cabinets and all printers’ wood 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 

rinters’ woodwork of all kinds—cabinets, 

cases, wood type, patent steel furniture, etc. 
Dealers in metal type and machinery. 


Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market st., 
Louisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. 


Simons, S., & Co., 13-27 N. Elizabeth st., Chicago. 
Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and everything 
of wood used in a printing office. Make 
bookbinders’ boards and engravers’ wood. 
Send for our illustrated catalogue. 


Washington Type Foundr WW N. Bunch, peer 
etor, 314-316 8th st., N. Washington, D 


a Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
Strong slat’ cases, cabinets and stands. 


Wesel, P., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 


galleys, etc. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor st., a 
Gelatin and lithographers’ rollers. 


Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 
ew York. Also padding glues. 

Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller com- 

position, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 


aaa? . Se rt 117 N. Water street, Rochester, 
Padding glue. 


Norman, J. E., & Co., 421 Exchange Place, Balti- 
more, Md. Established 1840. Samples for- 
warded free of charge. 


eee, Edw. A., 18 Mill street, Rochester, 
N. Y. Roller composition and flour paste. 











PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 
Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 


Mass. Improved Standard and Anglo-Amer- 
ican compositions. 





TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co., sole makers in 
United States of copper alloy type, self-spac- 
ing type, music type, Greek type. Greatest 
output, completest selection, most original 
designs. For sale at following branches: 

Boston, 150 Congress st. 

New York, Rose and Duane sts. 
Philadelphia, 606-614 Sansom st. 
Baltimore, Frederick and Water sts. 
Buffalo, 83 Ellicott st. 

Pittsburgh, 323 Third ave. 
Cleveland, 239 St. Clair st. 
Cincinnati, 7 Longworth st. 
Chicago, 139-141 Monroe st. 
Milwaukee, 89 Huron st. 

St. Louis, Fourth and Elm sts, 
Minneapolis, 24-26 First st., South. 
Kansas City, 533 Delaware ‘st. 
Denver, 1616 Blake st. 

Portland, Second and Stark sts. 
San Francisco, 405 Sansome st. 


Bruce’s, Gee. Son & Co., 13 Chambers street, 
ew 4 


Dominion Type Founding Co., 780 Craig street, 
Montreal, Canada. anufacturers of the cel- 
ebrated Excelsior Hard Metal Type, and 
dealers in presses, supplies, and everything 
for the printer. 


Farmer, A. D., & Son Type Founding Co., 63 and 
65 Beekman street, New York; 111-113 Quincy 
street, Chicago. 


Graham, John, type founder, 451 Belden avenue, 
Chicago. Send for specimen sheet. 


Hansen, H. C., type founder and printers’ sup- 
plies, 24-26 Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 


Inland Type Foundry, 217-219 Olive st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Inventors o standard line type. 


Newton Copper-faced Type Co., 14 Frankfort st., 
New York. Estimating cost deduct quads. 


Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco, 
Cal. All printers’ supplies. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Type Founders’ Co. carry in stock 
most complete stock of wood type in the world. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham, 
Conn. Send for catalogue. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers,Wis. Manufac- 
turers of wood type, borders, ornaments, wood 
rule, etc. 


——- & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
ood type unexcelled for finish. Wood rule, 
borders, reglet, furniture and all wood goods. 


Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
New specimen book of beautiful faces. 
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Adamson Ty pewriter Presg-£o. 
Advertisers’ Agency 
Advertising World, The 


American Steel and Copper Plate Co. .... 702, 7 


American Type Founders’ Co 
ee E. & H. T., 
Arabol Manufacturing Co 
Armour Glue Works 


Benedict, Geo. H., & Co 

Blomgren Bros. & Co 

Bronson Printers’ Mchyz.and Warehouse Co. 
Brown Folding Machine Co 

Brown, L. L., Pape 

Buckie Printers’ Roller Co. 

Buffalo Printing Ink Works 

Bullock Electric Manufacturing Co 
Business Directory 

Butler, J. W., Paper Co 


Campbell Printing Press & Mfg. Co.... 
Central Paper Co 

Challenge Machinery Co 

Chambers Brothers Co. 

Chandler & Price Co 

Chicago Paper Co. 

Child Acme Cutter & Press Co . 

Coos, Loring, & Co. ......ccccss0. 
Cramer, G., Dry Plate Works 
Crutsinger, C 


. . . 


Delete Chemical Co 
Dexter Folder Co 

Dick, Rev. Robert, Estate 
Dixon (Jos.) Crucible Co 


Eastman Kodak Co 
Electric City Engraving Co 
Electro-Light Engraving Co 
Electro-Tint Engraving Co 
Emmerich & Vonderlehr 


pe Founding Go. 
lectrotyping Co.. 
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fre 
Goes Lithographing Co. 
Grand Rapids Engraving Co 


Hamilton Manufacturing Co... 
Harris Automatic Press Co. 
Hellmuth, Charles 

Hercules Gas Engine Works 
Hickok, W. O., Manufacturing Co 
Hird Manufacturing Co.. 

Hoke 5 4 aed wien Co 
Huber, J. M... bébeeanrs 


Illinois Central Railroad 

Illinois Paper Co 

Inland Type Foundry 

Interior Conduit & Insulation Co 


Jaenecke-Ullman Co. 
Juergens Bros. Co 


Keith Paper Co.. 
Kidder Press Manufacturing Co.. 
Koenig, A. W 


Latham Martians Co. 
Levey, Fred’k H., C 
Lovejoy Co. 


Maguire & Baucus (Limited) 
Manz, J., & C 

Megill, Edward L 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co 
Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co 
Millar Bros 


Morgans- Wilcox 
Morrison, The J. i 
Moses, Lionel 

Munson Typewriter Co 


Nassau Smelting ane Refining Works 

National Corres —— — 

New Champion 

Newbury, Geo. G., & reco. 702 


Okie, F. E., Co 


| Osgood & Co 


Oswego Machine Works... 


| Otto Gas Engine Works 


Paper Mills’ Co. 

Pavyer Printing Machine Works... 
Parsons Paper Co 
Photo-Chromotype Engraving Co 
Pope, A. W., & Co 

Potter Printing Press Co 

Preston, Richard 

Prouty Co., The 


Red Letter, The 
Riverside Paper Co. 
Rockford Folder Co 
Rosback, F. 

Royle, John, & Son 


Scientific American 

Seybold Machine Co 

Sheridan, T. W. & C.B 

Slade, Hipp & Meloy 

Smith Perforator Co 

St. Louis Photo-Engraving Co 
Straeffer & Siedenburg 

Superior Reducing Compound Co 


Union Card & Paper Co 


Van Allens & Boughton 
Van Duzen Gasoline Engine Co 


Want Advertisements 
Le Heber 


bh ery. Paper Co 

Whitlock Machine Co 
Williamson-Haffner Engraving Co 
Worthy Paper Co. 


Yates Manufacturing Co. 
Zeese, A., & Sons 








